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Cite 1 


Scene.— The living-room of a middle-class house. A Thursday afternoon 
in August. 


There are two entrances, one in the i. wall, with passage leading 
to the kitchen, and one in the R. wall, leading to a hallway. Both of 
these entrances are openings, without doors, and, if they are curtained, 
both curtains remain open throughout. The furnishings are of the homely 
kind and include a writing-bureau against the back wall, a little to u.; 
a small occasional table against back wall, to R.; a small settee a little 
to the L. and set at an angle; an armchair downstage to the L.; an arm- 
chair over at R.; a small stool up stage, to be moved about as required. 
Smaller chairs, book-shelves, lamp standard, etc., as desired. The 
furniture is in a condition which indicates that its owners are just 
moving in—drawers piled on top of each other, chairs stacked, books in 
heaps, etc. Some cardboard cartons are at L.; a single carton well over 
toR. There are no pictures or other wall decorations. 


(See the Ground Plan at the end of the Play.) 


The Overture music finishes. The footlights' come up and, after a few 
seconds, there 1s the noise of a hammer-head driving in a nail with loud, 
steady blows. The CurTAIn rises. Jim, in his shirt-sleeves and with 
his waistcoat unbuttoned, is seen standing on a small pair of folding- 
steps, driving a nail into the back wall c. At R., up stage, 1s his_younger 
daughter FRANKIE, a girl of from seventeen to twenty; she 1s hatless but 
wears an old coat, which 1s unbuttoned, and she is holding a large, 
Sramed picture. 


FRANKIE. It isn’t going in. 

Jm (hitting nail). It 2s going in. 

Franxiz. Why don’t you hit harder, Dad? as 

Jim (not stopping). I’m hitting as hard as it’s safe to hit. This is 
only a lath and plaster wall. 

FRANKtE. Well, if it were me I’d give it a jolly good bang and 
I bet I’d have hit it in by now. 

Jim (not stopping). All you’d have hit would have been your 
thumb. Easy and steady—that’s how to drive a nail—OH! (Gives 
a roar of agony as he hits his thumb. Thrusts tt under his armpit.) 

FRANKIE (simply). You hit your thumb. 

Jm. I know I hit my thumb! 

Frankie. Here, Dad. (Lifts the picture.) Try the picture on it 


now. 
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(Jim takes the picture and hooks the wire over the nail.) 


Jm. Is that straight? 

Frankie. No, it’s tilted over to the right. 
Jr (tilts it the other way). Is that it? 
Frankie. No, it’s tilted over to the left now. 


(As Jim moves the picture the other way, JENNIFER, his elder daughter, a 
a pretty girl of about twenty-four, enters from L. She is in her workday 
clothes and an apron, and her hair is disarranged. She carries a duster 
and she straightway proceeds to separate the chairs, insert drawers, dust 
ornaments, etc., and never stops working during following except where 
indicated. She is not quite in a bad temper, but neither 1s she in the 
lightest of moods.) 


JenniFER. What are you knocking nails in for? 
Jm. Because Frankie forgot the picture-hooks. (Adjusts picture.) 
FrankrE. I can’t think how it slipped my mind. 
Jm. How’s that, Frankie? 
FRANKIE. You’ve gone too far over to the right again. 
JENNIFER. All the same, Frankie didn’t leave the picture-hooks 
lying about the flat. I had a good look round myself after they’d 
got the furniture out. 
FRANKIE. But you wouldn’t see them, Jennifer. I forgot to 
take them down from the picture-rails. 
_JENNIFER. You would! Well, so long as you didn’t forget the 
tin-opener. 


(FRANKIE slowly turns front, looking thoughtful.) 


It seems to be early-closing day for the shops in these parts, so 
we'll have to eat out of tins until I can have a look round to- 
morrow. (Sees FRANKIE’s thoughtfulness and is suspicious.) Did you 
pack the tin-opener? 

Frankie. Oh yes. Yes, I packed the tin-opener, Jennifer. 
But . . . (She suddenly claps her hand over her mouth in horror. The 
others, still busy, ao not see her.) 


Jim (squinting sideways at picture). Well, how about that? 


(FRANKIE, still staring ahead in horror, does not hear him.) 


Frankie! 
FRANKIE (turning hastily). Oh! Yes, that’s all right. 


Jim. Good. (Turns front, sits on top step and takes pipe and match 
Srom his pocket.) 1 wanted that up. i pip matches 


Re so ate couldn’t you wait until we’d got some proper 
picture-hooks? 


FRANKIE (nervously). Jennifer-—— 
J. Because that was your mother’s favourite picture and the 
very first thing I’ve done in every new house we’ve gone into was 
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to hang it up. It’s brought us good luck. 
JENNIFER. I can’t say I’ve noticed it. (Glancing briefly at the 
picture as she crosses the room.) Anyway, it’s crooked. 
Jm. Frankie said it was all right. (Gets up.) 
FRANKIE (nervously). Jennifer 
Jim (adjusting picture). Wel}, is that straight? 
FRANKIE (fo JENNIFER). About the tins of food. I—— 
Jm. Frankie! 
FRANKIE. Oh! Yes, that’s straight, Dad. 
JeENnIFER. If you ask me, the place is damp. 
Jm. It isn’t damp. 
JENNIFER. Well, there’s a smell in the kitchen—— 


(Turning with an ornament in each hand, she meets FRANKIE, who ts 
approaching her, about to speak nervously, as before.) 


Well, what is it? 

FRANKIE (miserably). Nothing, Jennifer. (Stands aside to let 
JENNIFER pass her.) 

Jim. This house is as dry as a bone. Mrs Grapevine wrote speci- 
ally to say so after I’d mentioned about my rheumatic twinges. 

JENNIFER. Of course she would—she’s the owner. She'd say it 
was as dry as a bone even if there were mushrooms growing out 
of the walls. 

Jm. Nothing of the kind. She’s not selling us the house, she’s 
only letting it. 

JenniFer. Well, there’ll be something wrong with it—you’ll see. 

Jim (abandons attempts to light his pipe)« Jen, I can’t understand 
you—I just can’t. (He is worried.) For the last six years it’s been 
flats we’ve lived in and you grumbled at all of them. 

Jennirer. No I didn’t. I liked the one at St Edwards very much, 
till Grandma Parkin came to live with us. 

Frankie. And what about Cousin Gwendoline? 

Jennirer. Oh, if it had only been little Gwendoline I wouldn’t 
have minded. 

FRANKIE. You would if you’d had to sleep with her like If did. 
I never saw such a child. Always wanting drinks of water last 
thing and then having to get up in the middle of the night. 

m. Your Grandma Parkin’s safe at your Uncle Arthur’s now 
and little Gwendoline’s—well, I don’t know what her mother’s 
done about her. But we haven’t got either of ’em now, so that’s 
that. You didn’t like the last flat because you said there wasn’t 
room to swing a cat in. Well, you can’t say that about this place. 

Jennirer. I certainly can’t! Three big rooms down here, four 
bedrooms, two lavatories 

Jum (heatedly, overlapping). Well, what do you want? 

‘JENNIFER (voice raised). A reasonable-sized place that I can 
manage—not three miserable upstairs rooms with a gas-ring on 
the landing, like we had at the last flat, nor a great house like 
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this, which we can’t even half-furnish and where I'll be working 

from morning till night trying to keep it clean! (Her outburst spends 

itself. She tosses duster aside and sinks into a chair. She speaks wearily.) 

Oh, Dad, I’m sorry. 

(Jum, looking troubled, slowly steps to the floor. There ts an awkward 
silence for some moments.) 


FRANKIE. I’ve just remembered. 
(Neither JENNIFER nor Jim heeds her. She takes off her coat.) 


I filled the thermos flask before we came away this morning. We 
can have tea in a jiffy. Where are the cups and things? 
JENNIFER. On the tray in the kitchen. 


(FRANKIE tosses her coat over a chair at L. and exits L. There ts another 
brief silence. Jim comes to JENNIFER’S chair.) 


jm. You're tired, Jen. You must be—up at five this morning 
and working every minute since. Removing’s a rotten job. 

JENNIFER. You’ve done as much as I have. 

Jim (nods). Perhaps we’re both tired. (Sits on stool which is near 
JENNIFER’S chair and lights his pipe.) And now tell me what’s 
bothering you. 

JENNIFER. There’s nothing, Dad. 

Jm. Yes there is. 

JENNIFER. Nothing in particular, I mean. It’s—oh, just a jumble 
of things, none of them very much in themselves. Coping with 
Grandma, playing nursemaid to little Gwendoline—four different 
homes in the last six years. 

Ju. What else? 

JENNIFER. Isn’t that enough? 

Jim. I think there might be something more. 

JENNIFER. All right then, there is! (Getting up.) You have your 
friends wherever we go—at the factory and your club and your 
lodge. So has Frankie—she’s always been able to go out and meet 
people. But I haven’t! I’ve been tied to the house all day and the 
only people I’ve ever met were the neighbours, most of them twice 
my age or more! 

Jim (not angrily). You had plenty of friends at St Edwards. 

JENNIFER (angrily). Then why did we have to move to Flexton? 

Jim. Same reason as we’ve had to come here—the company had 
to move into a bigger factory. 

JENNIFER. The Ferriers never moved to Flexton. 

Jim. Mr Ferrier’s the managing director and he could afford 
the time and money to live an hour’s journey from his work. I’m 
only a foreman and I couldn’t. 

JENNIFER (going wearily up stage). Oh, all right. Don’t let’s talk 
any more about it. 

_ Jim. Seems to me, Jen, you’ve never been rightly settled ever 
since we left St Edwards, have you? (Smokes in silence for some 
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moments.) How long is it since you heard from Robin Ferrier, Jen? 
JENNIFER (a little sharply). What makes you ask that? 


(Uf there was a reason behind Jim’s question he neither betrays it nor tries 
to conceal it, but speaks evenly.) 

Jm. You mentioned the Ferriers. It made me think about 
Robin. 

JENNIFER (turning away). I haven’t heard from him since we 
went to Flexton. 

Jim (nods). Nearly two years. He lost that job at the Council 
offices. 

JENNIFER. Yes, I know. 

Ji. Lost a few other jobs, too, I heard. His father’s talking 
about bringing him into Northern Plastics, when we get started 
here. (He looks for some reaction from JENNIFER, but there is none.) 
Well, now, about this house of ours, Jen—— 

JENNIFER. All right, Dad. I’ve had my grouse. (Manages a little 
smile.) Got it out of my system. I’ll manage it somehow. But I’m 
not the housekeeper Mother was, so you'll have to make allow- 
ances. 

(Jim holds out his hand. JENNIFER comes to him.) 


Jim. Jen, we’re Northerners, all three of us. We don’t wear our 
hearts on our sleeves and we don’t talk a lot of slop. If I don’t 
show all I feel about what you’ve done for Frankie and me since 
your mother died—well, it’s because I’m not made that way. 
(Puts his other hand over JENNIFER’S.) But-I don’t forget, Jen. And I 
never shall. 

JenniF|er. I know, Dad. 


(FRANKIE enters L., carrying a tea-tray on which are three cups of tea. 
She sets 1t down on stool or small table.) 

FRANKIE. The tea’s as hot as if it had just been made. I was 
afraid I might have forgotten to put the cork in the thermos flask, 
but I hadn’t. 

JENNIFER (good-humouredly, as she passes a cup to Jim). I’m glad 
there’s something you didn’t forget, you little wretch. 

(FRANKIE smiles happily.) 


I see you didn’t forget the tinned stuff, either. 
FRANKIE (her smile suddenly vanishing). W-what makes you say 
that, Jennifer? 
JENNIFER (indicating her cup with her tea-spoon). Well, this must be 
condensed milk. 
Frankie. Yes, but that was in the picnic set with the thermos. 
(She looks very miserable.) Jennifer, about the tinned stuff—I 
Jm (lowering his cup). Ah, that’s better. 


(Neither he nor JENNIFER hears FRANKIE give a moaning “Oh!” as she 
turns away.) 
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Do you know what it’s going to be like in this little town, Jen? 
Chaos. Sheer chaos. We’ve only got a skeleton staff getting the 
factory set out up to now—about fifty of them all told, and not 
more than half of them have found somewhere to live. There’s 
three hundred men to come yet, most of ’em with families. What 
d’you think they’re going to do? p ; 

JENNIFER. Well, the Local Authority will do something. 

‘Jum. Yes—pre-fabs, Nissen huts and communal feeding. Would 
you like that? 

Jennirer. No, I certainly wouldn’t. 

Jum. And do you know that Mr Ferrier himself can’t find a place 
to live? 

JENNIFER. But with his money he could afford to buy a house. 

Jim. You can’t even buy, not for love nor money, for miles. 
Now, lass—(takes her hand)—won’t you admit we’re not so badly 
off, even if the place zs a bit big? 


(JENNIFER smiles and pats his hand. Door-knocker off R.) 
Now who can that be? 
FRANKIE. I'll go. 
(She goes quickly out R.) 
Jm. Everything all right now, Jen? 


JENNIFER (laughs). Everything’s always all right after a cup of 
tea. 


Jim (arm round JENNIFER, pats her). Good girl. 
(FRANKIE enters R.) 
FRANKIE. A lady to see you, Dad. 


(Miss PELL enters R. She is of late middle-age and prim, but inclined to 
an arch kind of skittishness. She wears a coat but no hat and carries a 
tea-cup. JIM gets up.) 


Miss PELL. Good afternoon. My name is Pell—Miss Pell, you 
know—and I live in the little cottage across the road. Number 
Six. 

Jim. Glad to know you, Miss Pell. Harlow’s my name. These 
are my daughters, Jennifer and Frankie. 

Miss Pett. How do you do? I’ve been out all day—shopping, 
you know—but when I got back a short while ago I heard my 
neighbour Mrs Todd—have you met Mrs Todd yet? 


(She scarcely waits for Jim’s headshake.) 


Her husband plays the flute and it’s so tiresome when he’s prac- 
tising. Well, I heard her telling the insurance man there had been 
a furniture-van here this morning. 


Jim. Yes. We’re the new tenants, 
Miss Pett. Tenants? But that’s most peculiar. I understood 


ae Mrs Grapevine that she was going to sell the house. In fact, 
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Jim. 1 believe she did get an offer, but I expect it wasn’t big 
enough or something. 

Miss PELL. Well, that’s very strange. Very strange indeed. She 
didn’t say anything about letting the house. Of course, I didn’t 
have very much to do with her. Mrs Grapevine was not a sociable 
woman. I remember once when I popped in to borrow a little 
tea, she was quite rude, and—oh, that reminds me what I wanted 
to ask you. I find I’ve run out of tea and I was wondering whether 
you could spare me the teeny-weeniest little bit—just to tide me 
over, you know. 

JENNIFER (taking the cup). Yes, certainly. 

Miss Pett. Thank you so much, my dear. 

(JENNIFER exits L.) 
What a sweet girl. I suppose, Mr Harlow, you’ve come to our 
little town because you’re employed by the company which has 
taken over the redundant Government factory. (Tztters.) I mean, 
of course, that the factory is redundant, not the Government. 

Jm. Yes, Miss Pell. Northern Plastics. 

Miss PELL. Plastics? Ah, yes. False teeth and bathroom curtains 
—science is wonderful. I’m still puzzled about why Mrs Grape- 
vine never even hinted to me that she was going to have tenants 
in the house, instead of selling it. Mind you, I wouldn’t put it past 
her to say one thing and do another. She could be very spiteful. 


(JENNIFER enters L. with cup.) 


JenniFer. Here’s the tea, Miss Pell. | 

“Miss Pew (taking cup). Thank you so much, my dear. That is 
very kind of you. Now I won’t stay chatting to you any longer— 
much as I should like to, because after all ’'m a woman and we 
ladies like our little gossip, don’t we? But I’m simply dying for my 
cup of tea—(going R.)—so I’ll be popping along. (To JENNIFER.) 
And if you should meet Mrs Todd—she’s the person whose hus- 
band plays the flute, you know—please don’t mention about the 
tea. I happened to run short last week and I borrowed just the 
teeny-weeniest bit from her, and somehow I haven’t been able 
to scrape up enough to pay her back yet. Will you remember? 

Jennirer. I’ll remember, Miss Pell. 

Miss PELL. Thank you, my dear. What nice people you all are. 


(As FRANKIE goes R. with her.) 
No, no. I can see myself out. Well, bye-bye for the present. 
(She exits R.) 
Jr (laughing). Well, you do meet ’em! 
JENNIFER. She seems quite nice. Well, I suppose we’d better 


get on with the kitchen now. (Gives FRANKIE the laden tea-tray.) 
And it’s about time you got started, young lady. You haven’t done 


much up to now. bier 
FRANKIE. Well, I like that! We’d never even have been inside 
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the house yet if I hadn’t climbed in through the downstairs lava- 
tory window. 
(She exits L. with tray.) 


Jenner. I can’t help worrying about that. Why didn’t Mrs 
Grapevine send you the keys? (In sudden alarm.) Dad! Suppose 
we've got no right to the house? 

Jm (firmly). Now you can get that right out of your head. Mrs 
Grapevine took up our references and I sent her a money order 
for a month’s rent in advance. An offer and a clear acceptance— 
that’s a contract in law. 

JENNIFER. Then why didn’t she send the keys? 

Jum (impatiently). You know what some of these elderly widows 
are like. Probably posted ’em off to Flexton too late. They'll get 
forwarded on from the flat. 

JENNIFER. Well, something’s started to worry me. I don’t know 
what it is—Grandma or little Gwendoline or—— 

Jm (irritably). Will you stop it? I tell you I’ve settled them 
both. 

JENNIFER. Well, how? Why have you never told me? 

Ju. Because I had to tell a few lies (Hastily.) I mean I had 
to use tact. But I can tell you now. 

JENNIFER. We got them both out of the way, supposed to be for 
the time being, while we did the packing up—— 

Jm. Yes, and after your Grandma was at your Uncle Arthur’s 
I wrote her saying that we’d only got a flat on the ground floor 
here and there wasn’t any room for her. 

JENNIFER. But that isn’t true. 

Jim. It was then. At that time Mrs Grapevine was thinking of 
turning the house into two flats. 

JENNIFER. And what about little Gwendoline? 

Jim (looking a little ashamed). I wrote and told her mother the 
same thing. 

JENNIFER. Oh. (She looks troubled.) I don’t like deceiving Auntie 
Alice. When you’re a widow and have to go out to work a child 
like Gwendoline can be a desperate problem. 

Jim. Do you think J liked having to do it? To my own sister, too? 

JENNIFER. Well, what did they say? 

Jum. Nothing. 

JENNIFER. They replied to your letters, didn’t they? 

Jim. No. (Looks thoughtful.) No, they didn’t, come: .o think of it. - 

JENNIFER. I suppose you posted the letters? 

Jim (impatiently). Of course I did. . .. Or—no, didn’t I give them 
to you to post? 

JENNIFER. No, you certainly didn’t. 

Jim. Well then, I must have given them to... 


(Stops short. JENNIFER suddenly looks alarmed. They gaze at each other 
in horror.) 
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JENNIFER 


Jm (together). Frankie! 


(FRANKIE enters L.) 


FRANKIE (innocently). Somebody want me? (Getting no reply she 
looks from one to the other. From their intense stares she senses the tension 
and takes a nervous step back.) W-what’s the matter? 

JENNIFER. Have you forgotten anything lately? 

Frankie. F-forgotten anything, Jennifer? 

JENNIFER. Apart from the dozens of things we know about, I 
mean? 

FRANKIE. Well, I—I 

JENNIFER (advancing on her). Have you? 

Jim (furiously). If she has I’ll skin her alive! 

. FRANKIE (wailing). O-o-oh! 

JENNIFER. Answer me, Frankie! 

FRANKIE (wailing in despair). Well, you might as well know. 

~ Jim. She did forget! Now we’ll have both of ’em back! 

FRANKIE (miserably). It was when you mentioned the tin- 
opener, Jennifer. I knew I hadn’t forgotten to pack that, because 
I’ve seen it somewhere since we came, though I can’t think where. 
But then I remembered about the tins of food we were bringing. 
I’d packed them in a big cardboard box and I took it to the front 
door to put it in the furniture-van. But it was raining so I just 
pushed it into the meter-cupboard. 


(JENNIFER has relaxed but Jim is impatient.) 


JENNIFER. So it’s the tins of food you forgot? 

FRANKIE. I can’t think how it slipped my mind. 

Jm (impatiently). Never mind about tins of food! Did you forget 
to post any letters? 

FRANKIE. Letters? 

Jm. Two or three days after we’d got rid of your Grandma 
Parkin and Gwendoline I gave you two letters to post. Did you 
post them? 

FRANKIE. Oh yes. 

Jm (heaves a sigh of relief). Thank heaven for that! 

FRANKIE. I’m ever so sorry about the tins of food, Dad. 

Jm. Never mind, love. I’ll have a walk out a bit later on. Sure 
to be some shop open, even if it’s only fish and chips. 

JENNIFER. Well, come on. Take those steps out, Dad. 

Jim (now in the best of spirits). Right you are. 

(He exits ., with the steps. JENNIFER tosses FRANKIE’S coat to her.) 

JenniFeR. Here, you’d better put your old coat on. You don’t 
want to get your good skirt messed up. 


FRANKIE (putting on coat). Jennifer, what was it all about— 
those two letters, I mean. Were they important? 
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JENNIFER (picking up cartons). Important? If they hadn’t gone off 
we should have been landed with Grandma and little Gwendoline 
again. 

FRANKIE (greatly impressed). Oh! 

JENNIFER (going R., stops). Frankie, you are sure you posted 
them? 

FRANKIE (earnestly). Oh yes, Jennifer. Absolutely positive. 

JenniFER. Good. Bring that other box with you. 

FRANKIE. Okay. 


(JENNIFER exits L. Going R. for the remaining carton FRANKIE slaps 
the outside of her pockets. She stops and a puzzled look appears on her 
face as she puts her hand into her left pocket. She brings out a tin- 
opener and looks very surprised. Then she puts her hand into her right 
pocket and brings out two letters. She takes one in each hand and stares 
at them in slowly increasing horror.) 


JENNIFER (off L.). Frankie. 

FRANKIE (sinking into nearest chair, with a moan). O-o-oh! (She 
gazes miserably at the letters.) 

JENNIFER (off L.). Frankie! 

FRANKIE (wailing). I’m coming. (Gets up. Looks round helplessly as 
though to hide the letters somewhere, then puts them back in her right 
pocket. She picks up carton and, with another moan, she trudges out L.) 


(The room is empty for a few moments, then ROBIN FERRIER enters R. 
He is a good-looking young man, hatless and wearing good sports 
clothes, though on his sleeves and the knees of his trousers there are 
marks where he has rubbed against a light-coloured distemper. He comes 
a few yards into the room, dusting his clothes, looks round briefly, then 
goes out again R.) 


Rosin (of R.). All right, Dad. T’ll open the front door for you. 
(In a few moments he returns, dusts his clothes again, then looks back to 
off R.) 

Come on in. (He strolls L., looking round.) 


(GEORGE FERRIER enters R. He looks and dresses like the business 
executive he 1s. He wears hat and chamois gloves with his business suit.) 


GeEorGE. Ought we to, do you think? 

Rosin. Why not? (His manner is that of one who treats life lightly. 
Goes on dusting himself.) 

GeorceE. All right. P’ll call your Aunt Margaret. (Calls to off R.) 
Margaret. .. . Margaret. 

MarGaRrET (off R.). ?’m coming, George. 

GrorcE. How did you get in, Robin? 

Rosin (nodding to up stage R.). Climbed in through the window 
of a small room at the end of the passage. 


GEORGE (anxiously). I hope you didn’t damage any of the 
furniture? 
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Rosin (stops dusting himself). No, Dad. It wasn’t that kind of a 
room. 
(GrorcE thinks this out, then nods. MARGARET FERRIER enters R. She 
1s a smartly dressed woman of early middle age and she has the manner 
of a woman who knows her own mind.) 


Marcaret. Angela’s asleep, George, so I’ve left her in the 
car. (Looks round.) So this is the place? 

Georce. Yes, Margaret. What do you think of it? 

Marcaret. It might be worse. It might be very much worse. 
I suppose this is Mrs Grapevine’s furniture. 

Georce. Yes, I... . suppose so. (He seems to have something on his 
conscience.) ‘Though she told me she would be gone by yesterday. 

Marcaeret. She ought to have got it taken out by now. She 
knew we were moving in to-day, didn’t she? 

GrorcE. Er—well—er—— (He breaks off.) 

Rosin (chuckles). Speak up, Dad. You have nothing to fear... 
much. 

MarGarex Robin, I’ve told you before I don’t like your habit 
of concealing things from me. Even though it’s eight years since 
I came to keep house for your father, for all the difference it’s 
made I might still be no more than a casual visitor. You still per- 
sist in having secrets from me. 

Rosin (laughs). The only one who’s got the secrets at the 
moment is Dad—— 

(GEoRGE fidgets uneasily.) 


—and they’re all connected with this house. One of them I’d like 
to know the answer to is why Mrs Grapevine never sent us the 
keys. 

SES (worried). Yes, that’s worried me, too. 

Marcaret. George! Do you mean to tell me, at this stage, that 
we may have no right to the house? 

GeorGE (hastily). No, no, no, Margaret, of course not. Mrs 
Grapevine took up our references and I sent her a month’s rent 
in advance. An offer and an unconditional acceptance—that’s 
a legal contract. 

Rosin (still gently taunting his father). Then why are you in such 
a flap, Dad? 

GEORGE (with a guilty look at MARGARET). 1—er—well, I suppose 
I might as well tell you. When I saw Mrs Grapevine she was a 
little bit undecided what to do with the house—whether to have 
a tenant for the whole house or whether to let the place off as twa 
flats. 

Marcaret. But she finally decided to let the whole house to 
us? 
Grorce. Er—well, not exactly. I didn’t see her again, but she’d 
told me when she was moving out so I—well, took the bull by 


the horns. 
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Maroaret (sternly). Why haven’t you told me this before? We 
may have no legal right to be here at all! 

GeorGE (nods miserably). That’s why I didn’t tell you, Margaret. 
I didn’t want to make either of you a party to our—er 

Rosin (fleasanily). Illegal entry? ‘ 

GeorcE (irritably but nervously). Nothing of the kind. I tell you 
there’s a good case for a tenancy. I’ve simply short-cut the 
formalities, that’s all. 

Marcaret. This puts a different complexion on the matter. 
(Thinks deeply, then is seen to take a decision.) I’m going to have a 
look round. (Turning R., sees picture.) In the meantime, straighten 
that picture—I can’t bear to see crooked pictures, even if they’re 
other people’s. 


(She goes out R. GEORGE puts chair or stool against back wall and gets up 
on it. ROBIN sits on arm of settee and lights a cigarette.) 


Rosin (laughs). Congratulations, Dad. I didn’t know you had 
it-in you. 

GEORGE (adjusting picture). What, Robin? 

Rosin. To keep Aunt Margaret in the dark about anything for 
three weeks. (Chuckles.) You may yet pay the penalty, of course, 
but it shows you’ve got courage. 

GEORGE (getting down). You know, Robin, I don’t think your 
Aunt Margaret realizes even now what I was up against. You 
simply can’t get places in this district—not even rooms, let alone 
houses. 

Rosin (nods). Going to be pretty grim for all your men when 
you open up the factory, then. 

GeorcE. Nissen huts, pre-fabs—terrible, Robin, terrible. 
(Shakes his head then wanders back to the picture. Looks at it for some 
moments, then turns front again. Scratches his head thoughtfully.) Poor 
old Jim Harlow. 

Rosin. What made you think of him? 

Grorce. Don’t know, I’m sure. Perhaps because he’s our best 
foreman and I’m more sorry for him than for anybody. He’s had 
four homes in the last six years. 

Rosin. So have a lot of the men who’ve been with you that 
ong. 

GrorcE. Yes, but Jim wasn’t too lucky with his. Rooms in 
other people’s houses, you know. (Wanders up stage. Looks at thé 
picture for some moments, then turns front.) Talking about Jim Harlow 
—how long is it since you saw anything of his daughter? 

Rosin. Jennifer? Not since they moved to Flexton. 

GrorcE. A nice girl, Jennifer. Pleasant when they lived just 
round the corner from us at St Edwards, wasn’t it? I mean that 
little niece they had living with them—what was her name? 
Gwendoline, that’s it. She was such good company for Angela. 

Rosin (chuckles). I wouldn’t advise you to let Aunt Margaret 
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hear you say that. She used to think Gwendoline was a bad in- 
fluence for young Angela. 


(GEORGE goes and looks at the picture. As he comes down stage again he 
scratches his head.) 


Grorce. I wonder why that picture’s so familiar? 


(VERNA Macon enters R. She is a pretty girl, very beautifully dressed 
Sor outdoors.) 


VERNA. Hallo, both of you. 
GeorceE. Why, hallo, Verna. 


(VERNA puts her cheek to Rosin’s in the style of the girl who prefers not 
to risk a kiss which might spoil her make-up.) 


Rosin. How come? 

VERNA. Well, this is the address you gave me, and the front 
door was wide open. 

Rosin. I know it was. But how did you know we’d got here? 
Have you been lying in wait for us, or something? 

VERNA. I saw your small sister outside in the car. She’s fast 
asleep, the little pet. 

Rosin. Not before time. That kid’s going to grow up to be a 
confirmed back-seat driver, if we don’t do something about her. 
She’s told me what to do with the car every foot of the way from 
St Edwards. 

Gerorce. How long have you been down here, Verna? 

VERNA (going to him). Since Tuesday: You should have seen 
Aunt Mary’s face when we all arrived with our bag and baggage 
at the same time as the furniture-van. 

GeorceE. You haven’t brought your furniture to your aunt’s, 
have you? 

VERNA. Well, what Mother calls her bits and pieces. You know, 
the things she says she can’t live without. Aunt Mary’s house is 
practically bulging. (Fixing Gzorcr’s tie.) We're all very, very 
cross with you, Mr Ferrier. 

GeorcE. Why? 

VeRNA. For moving your factory out to a place like this. 

GrorcE. It’s a nicer place than where our last factory was. 

VERNA. Yes, but we didn’t have to live at Flexton. St Edwards 
was near enough for Daddy to get to work by car. He says if it 
hadn’t been for Aunt Mary living here he’d have told you to find 
another Works Manager. You just can’t get houses here. 

GrorcE. I’ve just been telling Robin how lucky weare. 

Verna (looking round). But this isn’t your furniture. Whose is it? 

Rosw. We think it belongs to the woman who owns the house, 
but we haven’t a clue why she hasn’t moved it out. 

VERNA. Well, where’s yours? 

Rosin. Dad told the removal people not to deliver it here yet, 
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but to keep it in the vans. (Chuckles.) He must have had a feeling 
we might not get in. 

VERNA. But you are in. 

Rosw. Yes. I broke in. ; 

GeorcE (hastily). Nothing of the kind, Verna. Robin will 
exaggerate so. We had to take—er—emergency measures, that’s 
all. As for the removal people still having the furniture in the 
vans—(to Rosrn) their depot is only round the corner in the High 
Street and we can have it here in a few minutes. 

Rosin. Then I imagine the rest is up to Aunt Margaret. (Sits 
L. on arm of chair or settee.) 

GrorcE (irritably). Robin, I do wish you wouldn’t always take 
it for granted that your Aunt Margaret rules the roost. I’m the 
master in my own house! (He goes back and gazes at the picture again, 
then turns front and comes down stage.) I’ve seen that picture before 
somewhere. I do wish I could remember where it was. 


(MARGARET enters R.) 


Marcaret. Verna, my dear, how nice to see you so soon. 
( They kiss.) 
I was going to call at your Aunt Mary’s and see your mother and 
father tomorrow. 

VERNA. Well do, Miss Ferrier. I gave you the address, didn’t I? 
It’s the stray cats’ paradise—Aunt Mary will feed them all, other- 
wise she’s quite a harmless old thing. 

MarcGareT. You must tell me all about it later. Now, George, 
I’ve had a good look round along the passage and upstairs and I 
can tell you now that this is not Mrs Grapevine’s furniture. 

Rosin. How do you know? 

Marcaret. Your father said she was a widow who lived alone. 
(Nodding towards back wall.) There are wardrobes and drawers in 
there with a man’s and young women’s clothing in them. This is 
a family, there’s no doubt of that. 

Rosin. You ought to have been a detective. Have you found 
out anything else? 

Marcaret. Yes. There’s no furniture at all upstairs. 

Rosin. No beds? 

Marcaret. Not upstairs. It seems that whoever own this furni- 
ture are people who have lived in a flat. The beds are divans and 
those contraptions that fold up into settees and things so as to look 
like living-room furniture, and they’re all crammed into the 
drawing-room, with a lot of other stuff. (Briskly, taking charge.) 
Now we can get organized. George! 

Grorce. Yes, Margaret? 

Marcaret. It looks quite clear to me that this Grapevine 
woman is going to turn the place into two flats so that she can 
draw two rents. Can she do that? 

Georce. J don’t know. 
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MARGARET (impatiently). Was your agreement with her for a 
flat or for the whole house? 

Georce. Oh, the whole house, no doubt about that. The 
cheque I sent her was for the full rent. 

MarcaretT. Then that entitles you to the sole tenancy, but 
never mind that for the present. What we have to do now is to 
make absolutely certain of our claim to the house by occupying 
the premises immediately. 

GeEorGcE. You mean move in? 

Marcaret (firmly). Possession is nine points of the law. 


(GEORGE nods.) 


We must drive straight back to the removal people, have our 
furniture brought here, unloaded and moved inside. How long 
will that take, George? 

GeorcE. No time at all. The men are standing by, waiting for 
my orders. 

MarGarET (turning to go out R.). Then let us go. 

Rosin. Wait a minute. (Indicates furniture.) What do you pro- 
pose to do about all this? Arrange it in neat piles along the pave- 
ment outside? 

Marcaret. We can think about that later. Can we drop you 
anywhere, Verna? 

VERNA. Yes, please. Just past the station. 

Marcaret. Very well, dear. (Ushering VERNA out R.) Get in 
the back seat, but try not to waken Angela. Come, George. 


(She exits R. GEORGE 15 following, then sees Rosin still sitting.) 


Gerorce. Come along, Robin. You heard what your Aunt 
Margaret said. 

Rosin (chuckles). Yes. You did, too, didn’t you, Dad? Aunt 
Margaret in command again. (Admiringly.) What a woman! 


(GrorGE goes out R. RoBIN gets up and saunters out R. Shortly after 
he is off door-shut is heard off R. After a few moments FRANKIE enters L. 
She looks for the cause of the noise, then gives a slight shrug and makes 
to come back L. She remembers the two letters in her right pocket and 
takes them out. She immediately looks as though she were going to burst into 
tears. She casts helplessly about for somewhere to hide the letters and 
finally makes for the bureau. She has opened the top drawer and 1s about 
to put the letters inside, when JENNIFER enters L. As she 1s looking 
down to brush some dust off her arms she does not see FRANKIE hasucy 
shut the drawer and put the letters behind her back.) 


Jennirer. Well, that’s got the worst of it over in the kitchen. 
(Looks up and sees FRANKIE edging nervously away.) 


What’s the matter with you? ow 
Frankie. N-nothing, Jennifer. I thought I heard a noise in 

here, but there doesn’t seem to be anything. 
Jennirer. I’m beginning to feel a bit tired now. Still, I shall 
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sleep all the better for knowing we’ve got the heavy work done. I 
wish I could have a bath but I don’t suppose the water will be hot 
till tomorrow morning. 


(There is a loud groan from J™ off L. and he enters slowly, holding his 
bent back. He now wears his jacket, and carries his hat and mac.) 


Jum (gingerly trying to straighten up), Oh! Every picture tells a 
story! I feel as though I’d broken my back! melity, : 

JENNIFER (laughs). Come and sit down, Dad. (Leading him to his 
armchair L.) Here—in your favourite chair. (She puts his hat and 
mac. aside up stage.) 

Jum (slowly leaning back, with many groans). Ah, that’s better. By 
gum, Jen, it’s worth a lot to know I’ll be able to sit in this old 
chair of mine now whenever I like. 

JENNIFER. Instead of finding Grandma in it. 

Jum. Yes. She used to sit in it on purpose, the old faggot! 


(JENNIFER Jaughs.) 


She knew it made me bad-tempered. 
JENNIFER. Never mind, Dad. That’s all over now. 
Jm. Yes. All over. 


(He leans back his head with a sigh of satisfaction, and shuts his eyes. 
JENNIFER smoothes his forehead. FRANKIE is very miserable. She looks 
unhappily at the letters in her hand, then puts them behind her back 
again. She gives a jump as the door-knocker is heard off R.) 


JENNIFER. Who can that be? Go and see, Frankie. 
FRANKIE (backing away from entrance R.). Well—I 
JENNIFER. Well, go on. 


(With a repressed “Ohl”? FRANKIE goes nervously out R., concealing the 
letters from JENNIFER.) 


Well, we can’t do much in the drawing-room until we get the 
beds out. I do wish you’d let the men take them upstairs though, 
Dad. (She is behind Jim’s chair, her hands on his shoulders.) 

Jim. I want to get those bedroom floors stained before we put 
any furniture in. 

Jennirer. I know. But I was so looking forward to going up a 
flight of stairs to sleep, after six years of sleeping on the same floor. 

Jim (reaches up and pats her hand). Only a night or two more, love, 
and after that you shall go upstairs to sleep. And we'll have new 
bedroom suites, too. No more of those makeshift beds. We’re set 
now, Jen. All our troubles are over. 


(They smile affectionately at each other. FRANKIE enters R., having put 
the letters back in her pocket while off R. She looks nervous and miser- 
_able.) 
JENNIFER. Who is it, Frankie? 
Frayne. It’s—I—well 
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JENNIFER. Well? 
FRANKIE. It’s Grandma! 


(She steps back. GRANDMA (MRs Parkin) enters, carrying a suitcase. 
She is a grim old lady of about seventy-five, but is upright and active. 
She marches c.) 


GrRaNpDMA. So here you all are! 

Jim (jumping up). How did you get here? 

GRANDMA. By taxi, and if my daughter Emily was alive I hope 
she’d have seen to it there was someone to meet me at the station! 

Jim. B-but why have you come? 

GRANDMA. You'd said you were moving in today, hadn’t you? 
Said so before I went to Arthur Potter’s. And I wasn’t going to 
stay there a minute longer’n I could help, I can tell you! 

JENNIFER. You mean you aren’t going to live with Uncle 
Arthur? 

GRANDMA. Live with him? How any daughter of mine could 
have married a man like him I just don’t know. I couldn’t even 
sit in the only comfortable chair in the house without him wanting 
it! And those two children of theirs! Imperence isn’t the word. I 
can put up with most things but imperence in children I never 
could abide. I can’t say you three have ever give me much con- 
sideration in the twilight of me years, but even so, I’m glad to be 
back in me own home. 

Jm. Your own—oh, my gosh! (Claps his hand to his head and goes 
up stage.) 

GranpMa. And it’ll be a treat to have a bedroom of me own 
upstairs after all these years. No privacy at all in that poky little 
flat at Flexton. I don’t know how I put up with it, that I don’t. 
(Turns R.) Well, V’ll go upstairs and take me things off. 

JENNIFER (wearily). There’s no furniture up there yet, Grand- 
ma. 

GranpMA. You’ve no hall-stand, neither, I noticed. (Going L.) 
Qh well, I’ll have to find somewhere to put ’em in the back, 
that’s all. 


(She goes out L. JENNIFER drops into a chair.) 


Ju (frenziedly). Why has she come? Why? I told her in my letter 
we only had a two-roomed flat here and there just wasn’t room 
for her. 

JenniFer. She hasn’t even mentioned that. 

Jrm. I know she hasn’t! Why? (He ts almost frantic.) What can 
have gone wrong? ; 

JENNIFER (shakes her head hopelessly). What are we going to tell 
her? 

Jim. What can we tell her? She can see for herself there’s plenty 
of room! 
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(Up stage FRANKIE is silently praying for a miracle to happen to save 
her. The others do not even glance at her.) 


JENNIFER (with the sudden strength of despair). I won’t have it! 
Dad, I tell you I won’t have it! If Grandma’s coming here for 
good you can take her on yourself! I’ll get a job—Ill leave home! 


(Jum has gone to her. He quickly takes her hand and she relaxes, almost 
breaking down.) 


Jm. Easy, lass. Easy. I’ll think of something. Don’t worry— 
I'll think of something. 


(GRANDMA enters L., without her hat and coat, but carrying some knitting 
and her spectacles. She makes straight for J1m’s chair. Jim, seeing her 
intention, hurries to get there first, but he ts too late.) 


GRANDMA (sitting). Now I can have me rest. Didn’t get my 
afternoon rest, with all that travelling, and I need it at my age. 
(Busies herself with cushions.) 


(JENNIFER looks at her father and nods her head compellingly in GRAND 
MA’s direction. Jim nods, clears his throat and goes to GRANDMA.) 


Jm. Now listen, Grandma, there’s something I want to get 
quite clear 


(Door knocker off R. Jim ts irritated by the interruption.) 
See who that is, Frankie. 


(FRANKIE exits R. Jim turns to GRANDMA.\ 


Now, we—— 

GRANDMA. Somethin’ J want to get clear first. Is that child of 
Alice Bradley’s here? 

Jim. No, she isn’t. 

GranpoMa. I’m glad to hear it. Imperent little brat. 

Jim. Gwendoline isn’t a little brat. 

GranpMa. Don’t know how I put up with her these last few 
years, that I don’t. Never ought to have had her living with us— 
I me so all along. (Jo JENNIFER.) And you were a fool to put up 
with it. 

JENNIFER. Perhaps I was a fool to put up with a lot of things. 

GranpMA. Brought that child up ever since she could walk, you 
have, and what’s it done for you? Made you old before your time. 


(JENNIFER jumps up in a rage. FRANKIE enters R.) 


Jim. Well, that’s all finished with 
GranpMa. Good job, too, because if Alice Bradley had been 
sending that child here 
(Sees, FRANKIE praying.) 

What’s up with that girl? 


wists 3 
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(FRANKIE drops her hands as Jim turns.) 


FRANKIE. Dad 

Jim. Well, who is it? 

FRANKEE. It’s—it’s—(gulps hard)—it’s Auntie Alice. 
. J (shouting). What! 


(Enter Avice BRADLEY. She is about thirty-five and is dressed neatly but 
not expensively in outdoor clothes.) 


Auice. Hallo, Jim. 

Jm. Alice! What are you doing here? 
Autce. Oh, I just dropped in. 

Jm. Dropped in. Ah! 


(ALICE does not notice that both Jim and JENNIFER relax and look cheerful 
again. FRANKIE also relaxes, but with a loud sigh of relief.) 


Auice. I thought I’d like to see your new house for myself. 

Jm (genially). We're glad to see you, Alice. 

GranpMA. That’s more than I am, if she’s brought that child 
with her. (Puts on her glasses and prepares to knit.) 

ALIcE. So it was you I saw getting out of the train, Mrs Parkin. 
I wasn’t sure. 

GRANDMA: Well, you are now. 

JenniFer. Is Gwendoline with you, Aunte Alice? 

ALICE (smiles). Yes. But I told her if she didn’t wipe her feet 
properly before she came into your new house you'd be after her 
with the slipper, so she’s making sure. _ 

(Jum and JENNIFER laugh.) 
Jm. Bring her in, Alice. 
ALIcE (confidentially). Well, I think she’d just like to slip upstairs 


first. 
Jr. Eh? Oh—(indicates R.)—there’s one at the end of the passage, 


Alice. 
JenniFer. You take her, Frankie. 


(FRANKIE Exits R.) 
Jm (taking out his pipe). Nice child, little Gwendoline. 
(He glances at GRANDMA, who knits stolidly.) 


Let’s see, it must be her birthday pretty soon. I know it’s not long 


after the August school holidays. 
Auice. Yes. She’s eleven on the fifteenth of next month. 


Jr (nods). We must give her a nice big present, eh, Jen? 
(JENNIFER nods.) 


GranpMa (not looking up from her knitting). I know what I'd give 
her. 
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AuIce (a little heatedly). Indeed! Well, I’d like you to know, Mrs 
Parkin 


(Jum lays a hand on her arm and shakes his head good-humouredly. ALICE 
checks.) 


Jm. Used to brighten up the place, Gwendoline did. (With a 
glance at GRANDMA.) And that’s more than I can say for some. We 
were quite sad-like, that day we put her on the train and sent her 
off to you, Alice. 

GranpMa (as before). First afternoon’s peace I’d had for years. 

Jm (again checking Auice’s angry retort). I think it was best when 
we lived at St Edwards—remember, Alice? When we lived just 
round the corner from my boss—Mr Ferrier, you know. There 
was that little girl of his—what was her name? 

Auice. Angela. She was a year older than Gwendoline. 

Jim. Angela, that’s right. Yes, we used to have children’s 
parties, I remember. Of course, it made a lot of work for Jennifer, 
but we used to give her a hand. (With another look at GRANDMA.) 
At least, some of us did. 

Aulce. I’ll never forget what you’ve done for Gwendoline, Jim. 
Jennifer’s been a second mother to her. 

GranpMaA. More fool her. 

Jim (patting Auice’s hand). We’ve been glad to do it, Alice. 
More than glad. Now, sit yourself down, and 

Auice. Oh, but I can’t, Jim—I’ve a taxi waiting outside and 
I’ve got to get back to the station. My train goes at ten-past. 


(FRANKIE enters R.) 


Jim (looking at his watch). By gum, then, you’ll have to look 
lively. Frankie, where’s Gwendoline? 

FRANKIE (nodding R.). Having a look in the hall cupboard. She 
says she wants to explore so I’m sending her upstairs. Is that all 
right? 

Jim (shakes his head regretfully). No, Frankie. Your Auntie Alice 
has to 


ALICE (overlapping). It’s all right. I won’t be a minute with her. 


(She hurries out R. He and JENNIFER look at each other with satisfied 
smiles. FRANKIE looks at each of them and is satisfied too.) 


Jim. Ah well, that’s that. 
ALICE (of R.). Gwendoline. ... In a minute, love. Yes, you can 
go and play upstairs, but let me take your coat off first. 


(Jim’s and JENNIFER’s smiles fade a little.) 


Now, you'll be a good girl, won’t you, and do everything that 
Cousin Jennifer tells you? 


(The three listen in growing horror.) 
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That’s right. Yes, love, Mummy will come and see you as soon 
e she can. Give me a kiss. (Sound of a kiss.) Good-bye, love. Good- 
ye. 


(The three stand as though stunned. ALICE enters R. with a child’s boat 
and hat and a small suitcase.) 


She’s going to just love it here, I can see—this big house, with all 
the lovely rooms you’ve got. She’s off to explore upstairs, and 

Jm (overlapping, finally able to talk). Alice. 

AuIce. Yes, Jim? 

Jm. Did you get my letter? 

Auice. What letter? 

Jm. Telling you about—well, about this place, and—and 
Gwendoline, and—— 

Auice. No, Jim. I got no letter. (Bundling hat and coat on chair.) 
Goodness, I shall miss that train. Her nightie’s in here and a few 
of her clothes, and I’ll send the rest on to you. (Putting suitcase 
on the floor.) Haven’t time to kiss you all. Good-bye, Jim— (hurrying 
out R. her voice is heard going away)—good-bye, Jennifer, Frankie 


(Ji totters away, leaving FRANKIE unmasked, and sits. JENNIFER turns 
away. FRANKIE looks terrified to death.) 


Jm. This is the finish! (Buries his face in his hands.) 

GraNnpMA. So you’ve let her palm that child off on you again, 
have you? 

Jmm (shouting). Now don’t you start! P’ve had about as much as 
I can stand! : 

GranpMaA. You might have to stand a bit more yet. There’s 
going to be trouble of some sort in this house. I can feel it by the 
pricking of me big toe. 

Jr (jumping up). Give me my coat! (Snatches it up.) 

GranpMa. Where are you going? 

Jum ( furiously), Out! Somewhere to cool off—anywhere! I might 
do away with myself! (Putting his mac. on.) 

GranpMa. Imperent children or no imperent children at 
Arthur Potter’s, I might have stayed there if I’d known you was 
having Alice Bradley’s child back again. : 

Jim. You were meant to stay at Arthur Potter’s! Why the heck 
didn’t you read my letter properly? (He snatches up his hat.) 

GranpMa (not looking up from her knitting). What letter? I’ve had 
no letter. 

Jum. If you hadn’t been so— (Suddenly checks and freezes as he 
realizes what GRANDMA has said.) You... . you’ve had_no letter?’ « 

GranpMa. Never had a letter from you in me life. 

Jum. Two of ’em—neither of em got my letter! I wrote them at 
the same time, they were posted at the same time—— 


(He suddenly stops. He and JENNIFER look at each other as light begins 
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to dawn. Jim turns R. very slowly, to see FRANKIE nervously edging 
towards entrance R.) 


Where are you going? 
Frankie. I—I—Auntie Alice left the front door open—— 
Jm. Come here. 
Frankie. I was going to close it 
Jm (shouting). Come here! 


(FRANKIE nervously comes back.) 


Now! Those two letters I gave you. You said you were sure you 
posted them. Did you post them? 

FRANKIE. I—I—well, I thought I had—— (Putting her hand in her 
pocket.) 

Jm™ (shouting). Did you post them? 


(FRANKIE miserably brings out the two letters. Jim breaks to L., crushing 
his hat between his hands.) 


JENNIFER (coming quickly to FRANKIE). Frankie! 
FRANKIE (weakly). I don’t know how it slipped my mind. 
Jm. T’ll break her neck! (Makes for FRANKIE.) 


(JENNIFER, between them, holds Jim off.) 
Let me get hold of her—— 


(FRANKIE, with a cry of terror, runs out R.) 
JENNIFER (sharply). Dad, stop it! 
(Jm relaxes and JENNIFER lets go of him.) 


GRANDMA. Well, all I can say is, if poor Emily had lived to see 
the day —— 

JENNIFER (sharply, but not rudely). And you please be quiet, 
Grandma. (She turns back to Jim. She has resigned herself to the situation 
and 1s controlled.) Well, at least everything’s happened that can 
happen, Dad. 

Jim. I lost my temper. But it wasn’t on my account, Jen. I was 
thinking what it meant for you. (He indicates GRANDMA, who is 
knitting.) That was bad enough, but Gwendoline as well—— 

JENNIFER. Don’t worry about me, Dad. We’ve got an easy con- 
science about Auntie Alice, and that’s a good deal. 


(J nods.) 


It’ll be altogether different in a big place like this to what it was 
in the flat. 


Jm. I might have known you’d take it like that, Jen. What I’d 
do without you I don’t know. 


(They each clasp the other’s hand affectionately.) 
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Well, Pll go and see if I can find any shops open. 
JENNIFER. Don’t forget bread. I’d better get you a basket. 


(She exits L. Jim puts on his hat.) 


GranpMA. What I’d like is a couple of nice kippers for me 
supper. 

Jm. What you’d like and what you’ll get’s two different things! 
There’s going to be a change here. You'll take what you’re given 
for the future! 

(FRANKIE enters R.) 
Here, Frankie. 
(FRANKIE backs away.) 


Come on. It’s all right, I’m not going to touch you. 
FRANKIE. No, but—but 


(Glances R., then steps back as GEORGE enters.) 


Jum. Mr Ferrier! 
GeEorGE. Jim Harlow! 


(They shake hands cordially. FRANKIE goes out R.) 
jm. Well, it is nice of you to call, sir 
GeorcE. What are you doing here, Jim? Oh, just a minute. 
(Calls to off rR.) Robin. Robin. 

Rosin (off R.). Coming, Dad. 

(He enters R.) 

Hallo, Mr Harlow. I— 

(He breaks off as JENNIFER enters L., carrying a shopping-basket.) 
Jennifer! 

JENNIFER. Robin! 
(She takes an eager step forward, then checks herself abruptly as she 

realizes that she is betraying her feelings too obviously.) 


eee \ (together). What are you doing here? 


GrorGE (puzzled). Yes, what are you doing here, Jim? 
_ Jm (laughs). Well, can’t you guess? 
GerorcE. From your hat and coat I gathered you’d either just 
come or you were just going. 
Jm (laughing). No, no. I—— 
(Marcaret has entered R.) 


Marcaret. I can tell you what they’re doing here, George! 

Jm (taking off his hat). Good day, Miss Ferrier. 

Marcaret (to GEORGE). Don’t you see? These are the people 
who are trespassing in our house! 


ae a \ (together). What! 
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Jm. Your house! j 
Georce. Yes. I’m renting it from the owner, Mrs Grapevine. 
jm. I’m renting it from Mrs Grapevine. 


(Loud banging of furniture off R.) 
What’s that? 
(FRANKIE runs in R.) 


Frankie. Dad, they’re taking a vanful of furniture upstairs! 
Jm (shouting). Get it out of here! 
GeorceE (shouting). I'll do nothing of the kind! 


(Warn Curtain. Following is fast. Only GRANDMA remains unmoved 
and she continues knitting until CuRTAIN. Tempers get higher, voices 
get louder and speeches overlap. At cue “‘said’’ in GRANDMA’S line, 
JENNIFER comes in with her own line and those of the others follow 
throughout GRANDMA’S speech.) 


Granpoa. I said there was going to be trouble in this house. I 
could feel it by the pricking of my big toe. Never makes a mistake, 
my big toe. It goes pricking away like a house afire. 

JENNIFER. This is our house! 

GeorceE. I’ve paid Mrs Grapevine a month’s rent! 

Jum. Pve paid her a month’s rent! 

MarcaretT. We have only your word for that. 

Jim. Are you calling me a liar? 

GerorcE. Don’t talk to my sister like that! 

Rosin. Now, wait a minute—wait a minute~— 

Jim (to GEorGE). Then get her out of my housv! 

GeorcE. It’s not your house! It’s mine! 

JENNIFER. It’s nothing of the kind! 


(Following lines are all spoken togetner.) 


Marcaret. We’re not moving out for anybody! 
Jim. Get your stuff out or Pll throw it out! 
Rosin. Quiet! Can’t we talk this over! 
JENNIFER. We were here first! 

GeorcgE. I'll call the police! 


(Repeat and ad lib, The Curtatn has fallen before the speeches have 
finished.) 


ACT II 


SCENE I 


SceneE.— The same. The following morning. 


Over the settee there is a blanket which completely conceals FRANKIE, 
who is asleep beneath it. Scattered about the room are the clothes which 
she wore in Act I. GRANDMA, wearing her reading glasses, sits in 
Juw’s chair, reading an opened “‘News Chronicle’? which obscures her 
face. Hearing a noise off R., she lowers the newspaper to listen and then 
quickly puts it behind her chair, holding it in her left hand. JENNIFER 
enters R. She 1s wearing an every-day working dress, without stockings, 
and has bedroom slippers on her feet. She carries a towel. 


GRANDMA (feevishly). Oh, it’s you again. (Brings the newspaper 
to front again.) What d’you keep going up and down them stairs 
for? 

JenniFer. Because I want a bath. 

GranpMA. Why? ’Tisn’t Saturday. 

JenniFer. I’ve been trying to get into that bathroom ever since 
I got up, but the door’s been locked every time. 

GRANDMA. One 0’ them Ferriers, that’s who it is. 

JENNIFER. One of them? All of them having baths in turn 
shouldn’t have taken as long as this! (Sees settee.) Grandma, I told 
you to get her up. (Shaking Frankie.) Frankie! 

(FRANKIE’S head appears at upstage end of settee and she sits up.) 

FRANKIE (sleepily). Mm? 

JenniFer. It’s after nine o’clock! Get up! (To GranpMa.) Has 
Dad got back from the post office yet? 

GRANDMA (reading). If he has I haven’t seen him. 

JENNIFER (going R.). Well, Pll have one more try to get into 
that bathroom. 


(She exits R. GRANDMA reads. FRANKtE’S head sinks down sleepily; she 
lifts it with a jerk. Repeats business, still with her eyes shut. Finally, 
with a long, tired groan, she turns over face downwards, cradles her head 
on her hands on the arm of the settee and goes to sleep again. After a few 
moments door-shut 1s heard off R. GRANDMA quickly puts newspaper 
behind chair, as before. GEORGE, wearing gloves and carrying a stick, 
enters R., taking off his hat.) 


GerorcE (coldly), An—h’m—good morning, 
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GRANDMA. Same to you. 


(GrorcE fidgets a little. It is clear that he does not like making an 
approach to GRANDMA and that he is doing it only because he must.) 


GrorcE. I—ah—I’m looking for my newspaper. (He has caught 
sight of the one GRANDMA 15 holding behind the chair.) 1 ordered the 
Daily Telegraph. 

GranpMA. Don’t matter to me if you ordered the Feathered 
World. 

Georce. I know the newspaperman called because I saw him 
from the bathroom window while I was shaving. (Edges further 
forward, still trying to see GRANDMa’s newspaper, then takes the plunge.) 
And I rather fancy that you've got it. (Quickly takes paper from 
GranpMa’s hand.) Oh. The News Chronicle. 

GranpMA. Ought to be ashamed of yourself, you did. 

GeorcE (coldly, handing back the newspaper). 1 beg your pardon. 

GRANDMA. A nice thing if a respectable woman can’t read her 
paper in peace in the twilight of her years. 

GEORGE (more coldly). I made a mistake. 

GranpDMA. And in me own home, too. 

GeorcE. I take a different view about that. 


(He exits R. GRANDMA takes out from behind the cushion at her back 
another newspaper and then puts the first one behind her cushion. She 
opens out the second newspaper and holds tt up before her to read, showing 
it to be the “‘Darly Telegraph’. JENNIFER enters R., looking annoyed 
and still carrying her towel.) 


JENNIFER. Would you believe it—that bathroom door’s still 
locked. (Going L.) Well, I can’t hang about any longer. (At settee, 
sees FRANKIE. She whips blanket over back of settee; FRANKIE is seen to 
be in sturdy pyjamas, her feet bare. If desired, she also wears a silk 
wrap. JENNIFER shakes her hard.) Frankie, get up at once! 

Frankig. Oh, all right. (Unwillingly puts her feet to the ground, 
yawning, stands up painfully and rubs herself.) Qooh! I feel as though 
I’d been sleeping on broken bricks. 

JENNIFER (tossing some of her clothes to her). Here you are. 

FRANKIE. But I want a bath before I get dressed. 

JENNIFER (gathering up the rest of FRANKIE’ clothes). You can’t get 
into the bathroom. You’d better get your breakfast and see about 
a bath later. (Dumps clothes into FRANKIE’s arms.) Now get along. 

FRANKIE (going L., still rubbing). This is even worse than it was 
at the flat. 

JenniFER. If you’re going to dress, go in the little back room, 
not the kitchen. 


(FRANKIE exits L. JENNIFER folds the blanket. Jim enters R. He tips his 
hat back off his forehead.) 


You’ve been a long time, Dad. Didn’t you find that little sub- 
post office in Maple Street? 
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Jim. I went along to the main post office. I thought it’d go 
quicker from there. (Takes a slip of paper from his waistcoat pocket 
and holds it for JENNIFER to read.) That’s what I said. 

JENNIFER. Then all we can do is wait. 


(Jim nods. Pockets slip.) 


GRANDMA. Same as you'll have to do for your bath. 

Jim. What’s she talking about? 

JENNIFER. I can’t get into the bathroom. The door’s been locked 
all morning. 

Jim (wrathfully). Oh, that crowd upstairs, eh? We’ll see about 
that! 

JENNIFER. You didn’t finish your breakfast. Do you want any 
more? 

Jm. Oh, I don’t know. 

JENNIFER (going L.). Well, I’m going to fry the rest of the saus- 
ages, so there’s plenty if you want it. 


(She exits L., taking towel and blanket. Jim goes R., looking about on 
chairs, etc.) 
Jim. Hasn’t my News Chronicle come yet? 
(GRANDMA guiltily buries her face in the newspaper.) 


I’ll have a word or two to say to those newsagents. (Casts a suspici- 
ous look at GRANDMA. Crosses to her.) Here, here, here! So _you’ve got 
it! (Reads front page.) No, it’s the Daily Telegraph. 

GRANDMA. There y’are, Mr Clever-Britches! 

Jm. I'll go down and see if they’ve stuck it in the front gate. 
(Going R.) 
(GEORGE enters R., without hat, etc. Jim stops. GRANDMA quickly puts 

newspaper behind her cushion.) 


GeorcE (aloofly). Good morning. 
Jm (the same). Good morning. 


(Brief silence, both men very much on their dignity. GRANDMA gets up.) 


GeorcE (coldly). Don’t let me disturb you. 
GranpMa. I’d like to see you try. 
(She goes out L.) 
Grorcrt. My—ah—my newspaper hasn’t been delivered. 
Ji. Neither has mine. 
GerorGE. Oh. 
(Another brief silence, each man staring too obviously into space. Eventu- 
ally.) 


IM I might as well tell you—— 
Cacho \ (together). {i think you ought to know—— 
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( They check.) 


GeorceE (coldly). Proceed. 
Jim (the same). After you. 
GEorGE (the same). Thank you. 


(Rosin enters R. He is in sports shirt and flannels, with a silk scarf round 
his throat.) 


Rosin (gaily). Top 0’ the day to you, Mr Harlow! 

Jum (very heartily). Top 0’ the day to you, Mr Robin! (Suddenly 
remembers they are enemies. Coughs. Goes on coldly.) I mean, good 
morning. (To GzorcE.) You were saying? 

Georce. Well, Harlow, about this impossible situation we’re in. 
I think you ought to know I’ve just been round to the post office 
in Maple Street and I’ve sent a wire to Mrs Grapevine at Bourne- 
mouth. 

jm. I’ve just sent a wire to Mrs Grapevine. 

Rosin. Two minds with but a single thought. 

GEoRGE (producing a telegraph-form from his waistcoat pocket). I’ve 
kept a copy of my telegram. 

Jm (producing his slip of paper). And I’ve kept a copy of mine. 

GeorcE. This is what I’ve said. (Reads.) ““Re tenancy of house. 
Stop. Desire advise you of following. Stop. On arrival here we 
found other persons in possession of said house. Stop. Said persons 
refuse to leave. Stop. Recommend you come here at your earliest 
convenience to decide the matter.” 

Rosin. Stop. 

GerorcE (pocketing telegraph-form). What have you said? 

Jim (reads). “Come quick—you’ve got squatters.” (Pockets slip.) 

GEorGE (heatedly). I object to my family being called squatters, 
Harlow! 

Jum (evenly). I talk plain English, Mr Ferrier. 

GeorcE (coldly). Then I take it you still don’t intend to leave 
my house? 

Jm. I don’t intend to leave my house. 

GeorcE. Then there is nothing more to be said. We must wait 
for Mrs Grapevine to come and settle the affair. Agreed? 

Jim. Agreed. 


(They stand coldly aloof, each staring into space. ROBIN, sitting on arm 
of settee at L., looks at them for some moments, then gets up.) 


Rosin. Now, look. Why don’t you two— (Stops. Looks ., 
sniffing.) 
GeEorGE (also sniffing). Is that something cooking? 
Rosin. Yes. Somebody frying bangers, I think. 
(Their mouths start to water.) 


Jim (puzzled). What’s up with you two? Haven’t you had your 
breakfast? 
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Grorce. Er—no, not yet. 
Jim. Why not? 


Rosin (bluntly). Because we’ve nothing to cook it on. 
Jm. You’ve ? 


(Bursts out laughing. He rocks with laughter and goes L. At entrance L., 
he stops, looks back at the yearning pair, redoubles his roars of laughter 
and goes out L. MARGARET enters R.) 


Marcaret. George, there’s such an odd woman at the front 
door. (Calls to off R.) Will you come this way, please? 


(Miss PELL enters R., hatless and carrying cup.) 


Miss PELL. Oh, thank you. My name is Miss Pell. I live in the 
little cottage across the road. I don’t think I’ve had the pleasure— 

Marcaret. I am Miss Ferrier. This gentleman is my brother. 

Grorce. How d’you do, Miss Pell? (Presents Ropin.) My son 
Robin. 

Miss Pexy. I’m so pleased to see you all. We don’t see very 
many new faces in our quiet little road, you know. I take it 
you’re visiting the new tenants? 

Marcaret (firmly). No, Miss Pell. We are the new tenants. 

Miss PELL. I beg your pardon? 

GerorceE. We moved in yesterday evening. 

Miss Pett. But I understood that Mr Harlow was the new 
tenant. 

Marcaret. You may take it that he is not. 

Miss PEt. Oh dear. All this is very-muddling. 

Georce. A little misunderstanding, Miss Pell. It'll all be cleared 
up very soon. 

Miss PELL. Well, I do hope so. I mean, one does like to be sure 
who one’s neighbours are, doesn’t one? Particularly as I don’t 
recognize my immediate neighbour. 

Grorce. I don’t quite follow, Miss Pell. 

Miss PELL. The people next door to me, you know. Mr Todd— 
that’s the husband—plays the flute. Now, I should have no com- 
plaint about Mr Todd playing the flute in his own home if he 
would keep it in his own home. But he plays it with all the windows 
open and at the most astonishing hours. 

Grorce. Very trying for you, Miss Pell. 

Miss Pety. Yes. Well, that has led to a certain coolness be- 
tween us, if you see what I mean. 

Georce. Of course. 

Miss PELL. That was why I was so glad when I met Mr Harlow 
and his very nice family. Mr Harlow has come here because he 
will be working at the new factory. 

Grorce. Yes, I know. He’s one of my foremen. 

Miss Pevy. One of your foremen? 


Q 
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Marcaret. My brother is the managing director of Northern 
Plastics, Miss Pell. 

Miss Petty. Indeed? I hope your factory won’t bring any smoke, 
Mr Ferrier. 

Grorcr. Oh no. No smoke. Of course, it’s a manufacturing 
process, so there’s a certain what-shall-I-say? 

Rosin. Nasty smell. ' 

GeorcE (hastily). It’s very slight and you certainly won’t get it 
at this distance, Miss Pell. 

Miss Pett. I do hope not. I’m so sensitive to—ah—odours. 

Rosin (sniffing in direction of L.). Yes, so am I. Will you excuse 
me, Miss Pell? 

(He hurries out L.) 


Miss Pet. And that reminds me—I did the stupidest thing. I 
left a packet of tea crammed right up against a cake of toilet soap 
in my shopping-basket, and you know how tea absorbs even the 
slightest odour. Wasn’t I a silly juggins? You see, the whole of the 
tea was simply ruined.and I haven’t even a speck in the house until 
I do my shopping. I was wondering, Miss Ferrier, whether I 
could borrow the teeny-weeniest bit from you, just to tide me 
over. 

Marcaret. Of course. 

Miss Petu. That zs kind of you. 

Marcaret. If you'll come this way I’ll get it for you. (Going R.) 

Miss Pett. Thank you so much. We shall meet again, Mr 
Ferrier? 

GeorcE. I shall look forward to it, Miss Pell. 

Miss PELL (beaming). What nice people you are. 

Marcaret (stopping). Oh, Miss Pell—would you go upstairs 
and I’ll be with you in a moment. 

(Miss PELL exits R.) 


George—did you get that telegram off to Mrs Grapevine? 
GrorceE. Yes, Margaret. 
Marcaret. Good. 


(JENNIFER enters L. She now wears shoes and stockings.) 


Then all we have to do is to wait. (Goes R.) 

JENNIFER. Just a minute, Miss Ferrier. We can’t get into the 
bathroom and Robin says you’ve locked the door. 

Marcaret. I have. 

Jennirer. But why? 

_Marcaret. Until Mrs Grapevine comes and settles the ques- 
tion of tenancy my brother and I have decided to treat the house 
as being in two flats. You have the lower floors and we have the 
upper ones. The bathroom is on the second floor and it will be 
kept locked when we are not using it. 

JENNIFER. Yes, that’s what Robin said, but I—— (Shrugs, to 
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convey that she had not been able to believe it. She remains civil in her 
manner.) Look, Miss Ferrier, don’t you think that as we all have to 
live together just now, whether we like it or not, we might as well 
make the best of it? 

Marcaret. It will only be for a few days. 


(She goes out R.) 
GerorGE (looking ashamed). Jennifer, I—— 


(RoBIN enters L. He carries a small tray on which are a plate of sausages, 
fork and toast-rack.) 


Rosin. Look what Frankie’s given me! (Holds up fork on which is 
a fried sausage.) Have a banger, Dad. 


(GEorGE hurries hungrily to Rosin.) 


JennrFER. There’s no need to share Robin’s, Mr Ferrier. I 
cooked breakfast for everybody—including your sister. Frankie 
will give you yours. 

Georce (fervently). God bless you, Jennifer. 

(He hurries out L.) 

JenniFer. Robin, it’s all so silly. Why can’t we share the whole 
house between us, properly, instead of cutting ourselves off from 
each other in two flats? 

Rosin. Aunt Margaret’s the boss. 


(He starts eating his sausage with relish and goes Is) 


JENNIFER (quickly). Robin. 
(Rosin stops.) 


Must you go back into the kitchen? 
Rosin. I suppose not. (Glances over tray.) P've got everything. 
Why? 
(Sees JENNIFER hesitate and realizes she wants to talk to him.) 


Oh. (He sits at the downstage end of the settee with the tray on his knees 
and JENNIFER watches him eat.) You know, you’ve got a wonderful 
way with a sausage, Jennifer. (During the following he finishes the 
toast and sausages at leisure.) 

JENNIFER (smiles). ’'ve had plenty of practice. 

Rosin (suddenly). Wait a minute! What about young Angela? 

Jennirer. She had breakfast with Gwendoline. They played 
cafeterias and served themselves with trays and knives and forks 
and everything. 

Rosin. You taught them that game at St Edwards—remember? 

Jennirer. Yes. J remember, but I’m rather surprised that you 


do. 
Rosin. It struck me at the time that it was a very cunning 


way of saving yourself work. 
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(They laugh.) 


Quite a way with kids you have, too. 

JenniFER. Another line I’ve had a fair bit of practice at. 

Rosin. Where are the two little perishers now? 

Jennirer. Down the garden. They’re playing all the old games 
they used to play at St Edwards. 

Rosin (thoughtfully, stopping eating for a moment). You know, what 
with one thing and another, you might almost say this is like old 
times. 

JENNIFER. Yes, you might . . . almost. 


(Rosin glances at her, feels that the moment is in danger of becoming 
sentimental, and resumes eating. JENNIFER watches him for some 
moments.) 


What have you been doing since St Edwards, Robin? 
Rosin. Oh, this and that, you know. 
JENNIFER (smiles, nods). Yes, I know. And at the moment? 
Rosin. At the moment—nothing. There’s a plot on foot to get 
me a job with Northern Plastics. 
JENNIFER. There has been ever since you left school. 
Rosin. Yes, but now it’s really beginning to thicken. 
JenniFER. And are you going to let it? 


(RoBIN stops eating and looks at JENNIFER to see whether she is going 
to give him a lecture. Satisfied she isn’t, he gives a good-humoured 
shrug.) 


Rosin. Oh, I don’t know. (Goes on eating.) 

JENNIFER. What happened to the job in the architect’s office, 
Robin? 

Rosin. We found out I couldn’t draw straight lines and the 
boss thought it wouldn’t be a very good idea to trust me to put up 
buildings. He seemed to think they might bend over sideways or 
something. 
we ANOERR: Didn’t you tell him about the Leaning Tower of 

isa! 

Rosin. Naturally. 

(They both laugh.) 


But it wasn’t any use. 

JENNIFER. Does that bring us up to date? 

Rosin. Oh, not by a long way. Electricity office, insurance 
office—I even worked for the sanitary inspector. (Shakes his head.) 
None of them seemed to give me the opportunity to express my- 
self. Particularly the sanitary inspector. (He has now finished the 
toast and sausages. Puts his fork on the tray and dabs his mouth with his 
handkerchief.) 1 am now ready to listen to the usual lecture. You 
know—the one about rolling stones. 

JENNIFER. You won’t hear it from me, Robin. 
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Rosin. Good. What’s the use of moss, anyway? 


(JENNIFER puts his tray aside L. Rosin lights a cigarette. He becomes— 
Sor him—quite serious.) 


In the excitement last night I forgot to tell you something. Mind 
if I tell you now? 


(He takes her left hand. He keeps hold of it as she sits at his right, on the 
settee or chair.) 


JENNIFER. What is it, Robin? 

Rosin. Nothing very much. Just that it’s . . . nice to see you 
again. 

JENNIFER. Is it, Robin? (Her smile is rather a wistful one.) There’s 
no need to be polite to me, you know. 

Rosw. I’m never polite to anyone. (Looks down at her hand which 
he is.still holding.) 

JENNIFER. Why are you looking at my hand, Robin? 

Rosin. Oh, I don’t know. See if there was an engagement-ring, 
perhaps. 

Jennifer. There’s been nothing like that, Robin. 

Rosin. No? 

JennIFER. No. 


(Brief silence, ROBIN watching JENNIFER.) 


Rosin. You haven’t asked me whether there’s been anything 
like that with me. 

JenniFer. No. I wasn’t going to, , 

Roz. No lectures. No questions. No solemn warnings. (The 
smile he gives her is warm, almost affectionate.) You're still the same 
Jennifer, aren’t you? 


(They look at each other without speaking. Very slowly their heads move 
together. Before they can kiss VERNA enters R. She is beautifully 
dressed for outdoors.) 


VERNA. Hallo there! 
Rosin (getting to his feet). Hallo, Verna. 


(JENNIFER gets up. She watches as VERNA puts her cheek to RoBtn’s, 
then goes a little L., without reacting.) 


VERNA. I wanted to knock at the front door, but the children 
were out there and they wouldn’t hear of it. They let me in. 
Sweet, aren’t they? 

Rosin (taking VERNA’s arm). Come and sit down. 

VERNA (coming c.). Oh, but I mustn’t stay more than a minute. 
(Sits.) Jennifer, my dear, I know this is a perfectly frightful time 
to call on anybody, but I just had to see Robin. 

Jennirer. That’s all right. (Takes up tray.) Vll leave you two 
alone. 
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Verna. Oh, don’t go away because of me, dear. 

JENNIFER (with a reasonably friendly smile). I wasn’t. I’ve got work 
to do. 

VERNA (with a little too much sympathy). You poor thing, you’re 
always working, aren’t you? 

JENNIFER. Oh, I don’t know. on 

VERNA. But you are. It’s giving you that housewife look, isn’t 
it, Robin? (Back to JENNIFER.) You know what I mean, don’t you, 
dear? 

JENNIFER (shortly). No, I’m afraid I don’t. 

Verna. Like the mothers of families get so often, if they don’t 
have enough change from housework. You know—sort of faded. 
But then, of course, what with keeping house for your father and 
looking after Gwendoline, you practically are one, aren’t you? 
You’ll have to take a firm stand, dear, before it’s too late. 

JENNIFER (still more shortly). Too late for what? 

VERNA. Wearing pretty clothes, looking nice. You know, 
everything that matters to a girl. I’ll tell you what, my dear, I’ve 
found quite a good place to get your hair done. Fleurette’s, in the 
High Street. Now, you come along with me one day and I'll 
introduce you, and I’m certain she’ll do your hair really beauti- 
fully. 

Tanase I do my hair myself. 

VERNA. Do you, dear? (Moving her head to look at JENNIFER’S 
hair at front and side.) Yes. Yes, you do, don’t you, dear? 


(JENNIFER stands quite still, repressing a furious retort. Finally she turns 
and exits L., taking the tray.) 


Rosin. Well, what did you want to see me about, Verna? 
VERNA. There’s a dance at the Town Hall tonight, Robin. 
They have them every Friday night and the natives tell me they’re 
quite good. I expect they’re pretty ghastly, really, but you’ve got 
to do something, haven’t you? 
Rosin. Yes, but 
VERNA. And you’re going to take me tonight. 
Rosin (doubtfully). Oh, I don’t know, Verna 
VERNA (pouting a little). Robin, that’s not nice! 
Rosin. But you know I’m not very good at dancing. 
VERNA. You never will be if you don’t try. 


(Marcaret enters Rr. In her left hand is a package of sausages and bacon, 
and two tomatoes. In her right hand is a small frying-pan.) 


Marcaret. Good morning, Verna. (She puts the breakfast things 
on the small table up stage.) 


VERNA. Margaret, do tell Robin he’s got to take me to the 
Town Hall dance tonight. 


Marcaret. But I should think he’d be only too delighted to 
take you. 
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Rosin. I’m not keen on dancing. 

Marcarer. Nonsense, Robin. Of course you must go. I’ve 
often told you you spend far too much time on your own. You 
should mix more. (With a reassuring smile to VERNA.) He’ll be 
there, my dear. 

(JENNIFER enters L.) 


VERNA. I must fly. I have an appointment at the dressmaker’s 
at half past. (Jo Rosin.) Call for me at eight o’clock. Not a 
minute earlier, or I shan’t be ready. (Puts her cheek against his.) 
*Bye, sweet. Good-bye, Jennifer. (Going R.) 

Marcaret. [ll see you out, Verna. 


(VERNA and MARGARET exeunt R. RoBIN takes a step or two towards 
JENNIFER.) 
Rosin. Jennifer. 
JENNIFER. Yes, Robin? 
Rosin. Oh... nothing. 


(FRANKIE enters L., still in pyjamas and wrap and now wearing slippers. 
She carries a small gas-ring to which is attached a coil of piping.) 


FRANKIE. Jennifer, could you fix this gas-ring in the kitchen for 
me? 

JENNIFER. What for? (Taking the gas-ring.) 

Frankie. Well, there’s a tin bath in the wash-house. I thought 
I could bring it in and fill it up with buckets and then put that 
underneath to heat the water. 

Rosi. It would take all day with a little gas-ring like that. 

Frankie. Would it? Oh, and I do want a bath. 

Jennirer. I’ll have another word with Miss Ferrier about un- 
locking the bathroom. 


(FRANKIE nods and exits L. JENNIFER has followed her slowly almost 
to entrance L.) 


Robin, it’s all so stupid. (Tossing the gas-ring down on to the chair.) 
Why can’t your aunt be reasonable? 


(Jm enters L.) 


Jm. Well, I’ve been along to the newspaper shop, and— 
(Putting his hat aside up stage, he sees JENNIFER'S expression.) Anything 
wrong, Jen? 


(JENNIFER shakes her head. GEORGE enters L., dabbing his mouth with 
his handkerchief, followed by GRANDMA.) 


Grorce. Well, that was excellent. A really good breakfast. 
GranpMa. It’s more than you’d have got from me! (Making for 


her chair.) 
GrorcE (looking round about). Now, if I only had my Daily 


Telegraph. 
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(GRANDMA gives a guilty start and promptly exits =) 


Jum. Can’t understand about my News Chronicle. The newspaper 
shop say they sent it. 


(Suddenly checks, so does GEORGE as the same thought strikes each of 
them.) 
Georce. News Chronicle? 
jum. Daily Telegraph? 
Boru (pointing to the chair). She was—— 


(They move quickly to Juv’s chair. GEORGE pulls out the cushion, JM 
picks up the newspapers.) 


GeorcE (heatedly). Harlow, will you kindly stop your relatives 
stealing my paper in the future? 

Jim (heatedly). The old faggot stole mine, too, didn’t she? 

GEORGE (snatching both papers from Jim). Give me my Telegraph! ~ 

Ji (snatching them.back). Give me my News Chronicle! 


(GEorRGE tries to take the papers. Jim holds on to them.) 


Rosin (genuinely angry, for once). Oh, stop it, you two! Don’t you 
realize you’re behaving like a couple of peevish kids? 


(The fathers stop. Jim shamefacedly gives the ‘Telegraph’? to GEORGE. 
Rosin calms down somewhat but he ts still annoyed.) 


Jennifer’s right. The whole thing’s silly—stupid and childish! 
(Brief silence. GEORGE rubs his chin thoughtfully.) 


Georce. Must say I agree with her. 

Jum. Me, too. 

JENNIFER. Why can’t we all be friends? We used to be at St 
Edwards—the very best of friends. Why should it be different just 
because we’re all together in the same house? 

GrorceE. Something in what she says. 

Jim. A lot. 

GerorceE. Well, I—ah—I see no reason... 

Jm. Neither do I. 

Georce. Jim, I feel I’ve been wrong. 

Jim. Perhaps I’ve said one or two things I shouldn’t. 


Georce. It shall be as Jennifer says—friends. Agreed, Jim? 
Jim. Agreed, Mr Ferrier. 


(They shake hands quite civilly. MARGARET enters R.) 
Georce. Shall I tell my sister, Jim? 
Ji. Yes, Mr Ferrier. 
Grorce. Very well. (Turns to MARGARET.) 


Marcaret. You have no need to tell me anything, George. I 
heard you from the hall. 


Georce. Ah, good. Then you agree—we do as Jennifer Says? 
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Marcaret. No. (Goes to her breakfast things.) 


(JENNIFER, Seeing MARGARET'S attitude, reacts. Then she turns and 
goes L. She stands in front of entrance L., facing towards the others.) 


We agreed that we had to uphold our rights to this house and 
we agreed that the best way to do that was by being completely 
independent. 

GeorcE. Yes, Margaret. But 

Marcaret. And nothing has happened that need change the 
position, George. (She has taken up the foodstuffs and frying-pan and 
crosses L. to find JENNIFER at entrance L.) Will you let me pass, 
please? 

JENNIFER (not budging). Where are you going, Miss Ferrier? 

Marcaret. Into the kitchen to cook breakfast. 

Jennirer. Are you going to unlock the bathroom so that we can 
use It? 

Marcaret. The bathroom is in our part of the house. 

Jenner. Then I’m sorry but you can’t use the kitchen. That’s 
in our part of the house. 

Marcaret. I think you’re forgetting something. Where there 
are two tenants in one house, both tenants must have the means 
of cooking. That’s the law. 

Jennirer. And both tenants must have the means of washing. 
That’s the law, too. 

Marcarer (quite composed). You have hot and cold running 
water downstairs, haven’t you? 

JENNIFER. Yes. ' 

Marcaret. Then you can bring in the large zinc bath from the 
wash-house and your means of washing are provided for. Now 
will you let me pass? 

Jennirer. No. You’ve got gas-points fitted in the bedrooms 
upstairs, haven’t you? 

MarGaret. Yes. 

JENNIFER (picking up gas-ring). Then here’s a gas-ring—(dumping 
it in MARGARET’S arms)—and your means of cooking are provided 
for. (JENNIFER has been repressing her anger all this time. She can no 
longer quite do so and she raises her voice.) And now will you kindly get 
out of our flat, Miss Ferrier! 


Quick CurTAIN 
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SCENE 2 


Scene.— The same. Early afternoon. 


FRANKIE, standing, is presiding over a tea-tray. GRANDMA, in 
Juw’s chair and A.tcE, on settee, sit drinking cups of tea. ALICE does 
not wear coat or hat. 


Franxiz. Are you ready for more tea, Auntie Alice? 

Autce. Not yet, Frankie. 

FRAnkIE. Your tea all right, Grandma? 

GranpMA. No. Tastes like washing-up water to me. 

FRANKIE (pouring into her own cup). Oh no, I threw the washing- 
up water away. (Looks up as a thought strikes her.) I think. 

GranpMA. And why can’t we have something to eat? 


(JENNIFER enters L., wearing an apron over her work-day clothes. 
FRANKIE pours a cup of tea for her.) 


It isn’t good for the lining of your stummick, drinking tea without 
something to eat. 

JENNIFER. There’s nothing much wrong with the lining of your 
stomach. And you’ve just finished your dinner. 

GranpMA. That’s down and done with. I want something 
more. 

JENNIFER. Then you can wait till tea-time. (Sits R.) Oh. ’'m 
glad to get sat down. (Takes cup of tea which FRANKIE brings her.) 

Auice. You look tired out. I do wish you didn’t have to work 
so hard, Jennifer. 

JENNIFER. Oh well, I don’t have to. (Her smile is quite cheerful.) 
This was only clearing up what I ought to have been doing over 
the last fortnight. Each day [ve wanted to get started but Dad 
kept saying it would be a waste of time arranging our things down 
here when we would soon be having the rest of the house. (Laughs.) 
This morning I couldn’t bear it any longer and I really set about 
it. 

ALICE (worried). I can’t help worrying about the extra work 
Gwendoline makes for you. 

JENNIFER. She doesn’t make any. Having Angela to play with 
all day takes care of everything. She doesn’t bother anybody. 

GranpMa. She bothers me/ When her and that other one get 
together, like Bedlam it is! 

ALICE (more worried). I must do something about Gwendoline. 
T don’t know what, but I must try. 

JENNIFER. Grandma doesn’t mean a word she says. 

Auice. It’s you I’m thinking about, Jennifer. You’re missing 
such a lot that other girls have. 
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(JENNIFER’S good-humoured smile fades, but she continues to speak 
lightly.) 


Jennirer. I’m perfectly happy and I want Gwendoline. And 
she’s happy here, isn’t she? 

A Auice. You know she is, Jennifer. She simply loves you. 

Jennifer. Then that’s settled. 

i Ace. But suppose you don’t get the house? 
-  JenniFer. We'll start worrying about that when we have to. 
X  Auice. Haven’t you heard anything—anything at all? 

Jennirer. Not a word. Dad’s spent a small fortune on tele- 

grams to Mrs Grapevine but absolutely nothing’s happened. 
,  Axice. How do you get on with Miss Ferrier? 
“  JenniFER. We don’t see very much of her. 

GranpMa. Good job, too. Hard-faced cat. 

Jennirer. I was very rude to her the day after we came. I told 
her I was sorry—which I was—so we’re more or less on speaking 
terms, but that’s about all you can say. (Laughs.) We're getting 
quite used to having our baths in the kitchen. 

FRANKIE (lifting the teapot lid). Doesn’t anybody want any more 
tea? There’s gallons left. I don’t know why—I only put three 
spoonfuls in the pot. ' 

JENNIFER (with resigned patience). Frankie—J had put the tea in 
the pot. I told you twice. 

FRANKIE. Oh yes, you did. I don’t know how it slipped my mind. 
(Goes on filling cups.) 

(GreorGE enters R. He wears indoor dress; an unlit pipe is in his hand.) 


GxorceE. Jennifer. . .. Oh—ah—good afternoon, Mrs Bradley. 

Auice. Good afternoon, Mr Ferrier. 

Grorce. I heard you were hoping to come and see Gwendoline. 

Autcr. I only wish I could see her oftener. 

Grorce. A pity. A great pity. She and Angela are great 
friends. They have such good times together. (His genial smile 
vanishes and he gives an uneasy look upstairs to R. Tries to speak coldly.) 
My—ah—ny sister’s getting worried about Robin. I was wonder- 
ing, Jennifer, whether 

JenniFER. If you mean do I know why he spends so much time 
away from home, Mr Ferrier, I don’t. 


(Door knocker off R.) 


GrorcE (nods, worried). I was hoping he might have confided in 


ou. ;, 
yi FRANKIE (going R.). I saw him with Florrie Banks again this 


morning. 


(She exits R.) 


GrorcE (more worried). I suppose she’s quite a decent sort of 
girl, really. 
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Auicr. I think I remember her at St Edwards. Didn’t she work 
at your factory? ; 

Grorce. No, but her father does. I didn’t know she was coming 
to live with him here. 

Granpma. Brass-faced piece with her red finger-nails and her 
yellow hair. I know what I’d do with her if I was her mother! 


(FRANKIE enters R.) 
FRANKIE. It’s Verna Malcolm. 
(JENNIFER gets up quickly with an exclamation of annoyance.) 


AuicE. Don’t you want to see her? 
Jennirer. Oh, it doesn’t matter. Only she always catches me 
looking like this. (Taking off her apron and straightening her hair.) 


(VERNA enters R., beautifully turned out as usual, in outdoor clothes.) 


VERNA. Hallo, everybody. 

Frankig. Will you have a cup of tea, Verna? There’s gallons. 

VernA. What, straight after lunch? 

GranpoMa. No. Straight after dinner. 

VERNA (shakes her head). That’s one of your Northern habits I 
haven’t got. Hallo, Mrs Bradley. (Jo Grorce.) Where’s Robin? 

GeorceE. I’m afraid he’s out, Verna. Was it important? 

VERNA. It was very important. He’s taking me on the river 
this afternoon. 

GrorcE. Oh? He didn’t say anything. 

VERNA. He doesn’t know yet. I arranged it with Miss Ferrier 
when we had coffee this morning. 

GeorcE. Oh. Well, I’m sure he’ll be in soon. Will you wait? 

VERNA. Well, it mustn’t be for long. I’ve got to go and change. 
I know! Ill wear my new beach-suit. I haven’t had it on yet. 


(For JENNIFER’S benefit, illustrating the length of each garment on herself.) 


It’s pale blue and it’s got the cutest little jacket and quite short 
panties. You'd love it, Jennifer. 


(JENNIFER refuses to be provoked by this attempt to arouse her envy.) 


GeorceE. I’ll take you upstairs, Verna. 

VERNA. Mrs Bradley, do make Jennifer put on something nice 
and take her out somewhere. It would do her such a lot of good. 

JENNIFER. I’m perfectly all right. 

VERNA. You’re wearing yourself out, dear. Clothes are such a 
tonic and I’m sure you must have some nice things somewhere. 


(She exits R., followed by GEORGE.) 


JENNIFER (angrily). I wish I could make up my mind whether 
she tries to make me furious or whether she just can’t help it. 
(Relaxes. Shrugs.) Well, we'll clear away. 
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FRANKIE. Won’t anybody have any more tea? I’ve drunk so 
much I can hear it when I move. 

ALICE (getting up). Well, I'll have to be thinking about my train. 
Where did you put my things, Jennifer? 

JENNIFER. On the bed in the back room. Go and have the last 
few minutes with Gwendoline. 

Autce. All right. 


(They smile affectionately at each other and Avice exits L.) 


FRANKIE (going L. with the teapot). It’s a pity Miss Pell only comes 
to borrow dry tea, or I could give her some of this. 


(She exits L. GRANDMA has setiled back, her eyes shut.) 


JENNIFER. Come on, Grandma. You know you haven’t to 
settle down there. 

GRANDMA. It’s time for me rest! 

JENNIFER. You can have it in your own chair in the kitchen. 


(GRANDMA gets up unwillingly.) 


Take those with you. 

GRANDMA (taking the tray of cups). Begrudged a few minutes’ 
peace and quiet in the twilight of me years. If poor Emily had 
lived to see the day. 


(She exits L. JENNIFER moves the stool or coffee-table away. Looks round 
and tidies something, then, as she is passing her hand wearily over her 
face, RoBIN enters R.) 


Rosin. Anything the matter, Jennifer? You look sort of- 

JenniFer. If anybody else says I look tired I shall scream. 
(Relaxes and manages a smile.) Sorry, Robin. Verna’s upstairs. (She 
sits. 

ae Oh. (He seems only mildly interested.) What does she want? 

JENNIFER. You’re taking her on the river this afternoon. 

Rosin. Am I? I don’t remember arranging it. 

JenniFER. You didn’t. Your Aunt Margaret did. 

Rosin. Oh. Any news come through about the house yet? 

Jennirer. No. Why? 

Rosin (shrugs, takes out cigarettes). I just thought there might 
have been. I’ve been out all the morning. 

JenniFer. Yes, I know. 


(Ros, lighting his cigarette, gives a sudden look of suspicion across at 
JenniFer. She returns his look quite calmly.) 


Rosin. You know I’ve been with Florrie Banks again, don’t 


you? 
JenniFer. Yes. Frankie saw you. 
Rosin. And . . . no questions? 


JENNIFER. Not from me. 
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(Rosin looks down at her for some moments, then smiles. He gently tilts 
her chin up, then lightly kisses her on the lips.) 


Rosin. Jennifer. 

JENNIFER. Yes, Robin? lox . 

Rosin. Stop me if you don’t think this is a good idea. What 
about you and I going on the river this afternoon? 

JENNIFER. But you’re taking Verna. 

Rosin. Who said so? Me? 


(JENNIFER is about to protest, then checks.) 


JENNIFER (getting up). Vll go and change. 
Rostin. Don’t be long. 
JENNIFER. I won’t. 


(She goes out quickly L. ROBIN wanders over to where she has gone out, 
looking thoughtful. Eventually turns to go out R. GEORGE enters R.) 


Georce. I thought it was you coming in, Robin. 
(VERNA enters R.) 


Verna. What’s this I hear about you being seen around with 
Florrie Banks again? 

Rosin. Oh, well, I—— 

VERNA (pouting). It’s not nice, Robin, when we’re practically 
engaged. 

Rosin. Are we? Did Aunt Margaret arrange that, too? 

GeorGE. Now, Robin. You know your Aunt Margaret has only 
your welfare at heart. 

Rosin. I know, I know. (Quite good-humouredly.) What did you 
want to see me about, Verna? 

VERNA. To tell you it’s all right for the river this afternoon. 
Mummy wanted me to go shopping with her, but ’ve managed 
to put her off. Oh—and the other thing was, I’ve found out some- 
thing about your house. 

GEORGE (eagerly). What is it? 

VERNA. Well, it isn’t very much. But Mummy was talking to 
Aunt Mary’s char this morning, and she used to do for your land- 
lady, Mrs What’s-her-name?—Grapefruit—Grapejuice—— 

Rosin. Vine. 

VeRNA. Yes. Well, she used to get quite chatty at times and 
she told Aunt Mary’s char that she thought she’d accept you as 
the tenants. 

GrorGE (delightedly). She did? 

Rosin. Why only thought she’d accept us? 

VERNA. Well, she’d had a lot of people after the house, of 
course, but the only ones with references as good as yours were 
the Harlows, and she finally narrowed it down to you two. 

Gerorce. Did she, by Jove! 

VERNA. Yes, but she couldn’t decide between you. 
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Rosin. So? 

Verna. Aunt Mary’s char seemed to think that Mrs Grapevine 
was going to make it a case of first come first served. Something 
about the first one who fastened it with their money. 

Georce (excitedly). I sent her a month’s rent in advance. 

Rosin. So did Jim Harlow. 

GeEorGE (glumly). Yes. 

Rosin. Is that all you found out? 

VERNA. Robin, you aren’t a bit nice today. I was only trying 
to help. 

Rosin (to GEorcE). What it amounts to, then, is that the one 
who first sent off the rent gets the house. 


(GEORGE nods.) 


When did you send your cheque? 
Grorce. The seventh of last month. 
Rosin. Are you sure? 
GeorcE. Certain. No, wait a minute—was it the eighth? 
Jim (off R.). Jennifer! P’'ve got some news about the house! 


(He enters R.) 
Oh, it’s you. 
VERNA. Hallo, Mr Harlow. 
(Jr nods and takes off his hat.) 


Well, ’bye for now, Robin. (Putting her cheek to Rosin’s.) Call for 
me in half an hour. Good-bye both. 


(She goes out R. FRANKIE énters from L.) 


Frankie. Were you calling Jennifer, Dad? 

Jim. Yes. 

FRANKIE. Well, she’s changing. 

Jim. Oh. 

_ Georce. If you’ve got to know something to do with the house, 
Harlow, I think we’ve a right to know what it is. 

Jum. Oh, you do, do you? If_you’d got to know something would 
you tell me about it? 

Frankie. Oh yes, Dad, he would. 

Georce. Thank you, Frankie. I most certainly would. 

Jum (looking at GEORGE suspiciously). Well, it’s nothing much. 
But a fellow at the Legion Club told me Mrs Grapevine had a 
webbed foot or an ingrowing toenail or something. As soon as she 
got down to Bournemouth she was going to have an operation 
and she’d be in hospital for two or three weeks. 

Gerorce. That would explain why neither of us has heard from 


her. 
(Jm nods.) 


Well, as you said, Harlow, it’s nothing much, but it does clear up 
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the position. (Anxious to be off.) Well, come on, Robin 
Rosin. But aren’t you going to tell them about 
GrorcE (overlapping hastily). We have to see your Aunt Mar- 

garet 
Jim (suspiciously). Here, here! Have you two heard something? 
Grorce. No, no, no! Nothing like that. Come, Robin. 


(He hurries out R. Rosin, with a slight shrug, follows more slowly. 
During following line GRANDMA enters L.) 


Jm (rubbing his chin thoughtfully). I wonder. If I didn’t know 
George Ferrier to be a straight sort of chap, ?’d—— 

GranpMA. Two-faced liar, that’s what he is! 

Jim. Eh? 

GranpMa. They have heard something! That dolled-up piece 
Verna Malcolm told ’em. 

Jm. How d’you know? 

GRANDMA. ’Cos I was listening in the passage. 

Jm (heatedly). Then you had no business to! What did she say? 

GranpMA. It’s a toss-up which of you that Grapevine woman 
was going to let the house to. Seems that whoever fastened it first 
with hard cash got the house. 

Jim (triumphantly, to FRANKIE). I sent her a month’s rent in 
advance. 

FRANKIE. So did Mr Ferrier, Dad. 

jm (glumly). Yes... . So what it boils down to is—whose letter 
did she get first, theirs or ours. 

FrankigE. When did you send yours, Dad? 

Jim. The sixth of last month. . . . Or was it the seventh? 

FRANKIE. Can’t you find out? 

jm. Yes. Yes, I think so. 


(Door knocker off R. FRANKIE exits R. to answer it.) 


I ought to have a note of it somewhere among my papers. I’ll go 
and look. (Going L., murmuring.) Was it the sixth or seventh——? 


(He exits L. GRANDMA makes for his chair with satisfaction. Business of 
setiling down in it, finishing up with clasping her hands across her 
middle and giving a sigh of satisfaction.) 

FRANKIE (of R.). Go through, Miss Pell. 


(GRANDMA reacts in disgust. Miss PELL enters R., carrying her cup. 
FRANKIE follows her in.) 


Miss PELL. I’m sorry to bother you 


Granpa. If you’ve come to borrow tea again we’ve got none. 


Miss Pett. I only want the teeny-weeniest bit, just to tide me 
over. 


FRANKIE. We are a bit short, Miss Pell. We’ve just wasted three 
spoonfuls. 
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Miss PELL. Oh, I should simply burst into tears if I wasted even 
a speck of precious tea. 


(Rosin, smoking a cigarette, enters R. He looks a little anxious about 
something.) 


Rosin. Excuse me. Frankie, did you answer the door? 
FRANKIE. Yes, Robin. It was Miss Pell. 
Rosi. Oh, I see. 


(He seems uncertain about something. He is about to speak to FRANKIE 
again but Miss PELL does so first.) 


Miss Pett. There was another matter. Is your father in, 
Frankie? 

GranpMA. He’s busy. With papers. And it’s very important. 

Miss PELL. Oh. (Going R.) Then I’ll just pop up and see whether 
Miss Ferrier can spare me a little tea and then I'll pop in again. 

(She exits R.) 

GranpMa. Pop up, pop in! Why can’t she pop off? 

Jm (of L.). Grandma! . . . Grandma! 

GRANDMA. That means he’s in a mess with his papers. (Getting 
up.) He always creates when he’s in a mess with his papers! What 
with one thing and another I’m beginning to wish I was back at 


Arthur Potter’s. 
(She goes out L.) 


Rosin. Frankie, if somebody calls for me, will you let me 
know? 

Frankie. All right, Robin. 

Rosin. Er—without letting anyone else know, I mean. 

FRANKIE. Oh, you mean it’ll be Florrie Banks? 

Rosw. I (hesitates)—well, yes. Mind you, I’m not sure she will 
call, but she might. 

Jm™ (of t.). Frankie! 

(FRANKIE goes L.) 
Rosin. You’ll remember, Frankie? 
Frankie. Yes, Robin. 


(She goes out L. Rosin, who clearly has something on his mind, goes 
slowly L. Eventually, he calls to off L.) 


Rosin (not loudly). Jennifer. 


(He waits. Begins to call again, then changes his mind and checks. He 
stubs out his cigarette in the ashtray and is about to go out R. when 
GEORGE enters R.) 


GeorceE. Where’s everybody? 
Rosin (nodding to L.). Looking for papers or something. 


(Marcaret enters R., followed by Miss PELL.) 
D 
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Miss PELL. It’s only just the teeny-weeniest bit I need 

Marcaret (a little annoyed). Miss Pell, you know where I keep 
the tea-caddy—at least, you ought to know by now. Will you 
please go up and take what you want? ; 

Miss Pett. Thank you, Miss Ferrier. That is very kind of you 
indeed. 


(She goes out R.) 


Georce. Sit down, Margaret. We'll have to wait. 

Marcaret (sitting R.). Then while we’re doing so, perhaps 
you'll speak to Robin. 

Grorcr. Oh—er—yes. (He is very uncomfortable.) Robin, your 
aunt and I are getting a little worried about you. 

Rosin. If you mean that job with your company I haven’t said 
I won’t take it yet, you know. 

GeEorcE. Good, good 

Rosin. But I still don’t think it would work. 

Marcaret. Thousands of young men would give anything for 
such an opportunity. 

Rosin. I know they would. And thousands of them would very 
likely make good at the job. But I don’t think J would. 

MarcaretT. Nonsense. Why shouldn’t you? 

Rosin. Because I (Gestures helplessly.) Look what happened 
to all the other jobs I had. 

MarcaretT. You're a little older now. 


(Rosin goes up stage.) 


You've steadied down a bit and you'll do so even more when you 
marry Verna. 


(Rosin does not react. MARGARET nods to GEORGE.) 
I think you can take it as settled, George. 
(Rosin turns and looks at MARGARET but represses his anger.) 


GrorcE (pleased). Good. Er—there was one other matter, 
Robin. It’s about that girl Florrie Banks 

MarGareT. You must stop going about with her, Robin. 

Rosin (still holding himself in check, but this time with difficulty). 
Must I? 

Marcaret. Of course. You must see that. 

Rosin. I don’t see it. She’s a perfectly respectable girl. 

Marcaret. I don’t doubt it. But she isn’t in your class. 

Rosin. Class? Dad served his time in the machine-shop with 
Jim Harlow. What class does that make me? 

Marcaret. Your father is managing director of Northern 
Plastics and Florrie Banks’ father is the factory floor-sweeper. 
Now do be sensible, Robin. 


(Rosin is about to argue. Checks and, with a slight shake of the head, 
turns away.) 
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GeorGE (in relief). Well, that’s over. Good. Now, I—— 


(JENNIFER enters L. She is in a very pretty dress and her hair is nicely 


done.) 


JENNIFER. All ready, Robin. 
GeEorGE. Jennifer, you do look nice. Doesn’t she, Robin? 


(Rosin, his eyes on JENNIFER, only nods.) 


JENNIFER (her smile showing her happiness). There’s something in 
what Verna said about clothes being a tonic. A new dress gives 
you a nice feeling inside. At least, this one isn’t new—I’ve had it 
quite a long time, really, only I’ve never thought of wearing it 
until now. 

Rosin. Why now? 

JENNIFER. Oh—special occasion, perhaps. 


(They smile at each other.) 


Georce. Jennifer, do you happen to know the date when your 
father wrote and sent the rent to Mrs Grapevine? 

JennireR. Oh, you want to find out which of you has first 
claim on the house, do you? 


(She laughs as GEORGE looks very uncomfortable.) 


Grandma heard you talking about it. Well, I think it was the 
eighth of last month. 

GrorcE (excitedly). The eighth? Are you sure? 

Jennirer. No, but I’m usually right about dates. 

GrorcE (triumphantly). Then the house is ours! I sent my 
cheque on the seventh! (Whipping his cheque-book out of his pocket 
and opening it.) Look—there’s the date on the counterfoil. Mar- 
garet—all our troubles are over! Poor Jim Harlow. I can almost 
feel sorry for him now. 

Jm (off L., roaring). Why can’t people leave my papers alone! 


(He enters L., he is furious. GRANDMA follows him in. She goes to her 
chair and starts knitting.) 


This is what always happens when somebody starts tidying up! 


(FRANKIE enters L. JIM opens drawer or desk-lid of bureau and starts 
flinging out papers all over the room. During following FRANKIE gets 
to near entrance R.) 

JenniFerR. What are you looking for, Dad? 

Jmm. The counterfoil of the money order I sent to Mrs Grape- 
vine for the rent. It’s got the date on it. 

Jennirer. I’m almost sure it was the eighth, Dad. 

Grorce. And I sent my cheque on the seventh. 

Jim (turning quickly). What! 

GeorcE. Look! 
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(He shows opened cheque-book to Jim. Jim groans and drops into a chair. 
Door knocker off R.) 
FRANKIE. I'll go. 


(She goes quickly out R.) 


GEorGE (sympathetically). I’m sorry this had to happen, Jim. 
You know that, don’t you? 


(Jum lifts his head. Nods gloomily.) 


To turn anybody out—why, I’d simply hate it, whoever it was. 
But you—why, it’s almost like turning my own family out. 
Jim (miserably). It’s very kind of you to say so, Mr Ferrier. 
GeEorGE (gently). Make it George, old fellow. After all, you and 
I worked together on the lathes, Jim. 


(Jim nods. FRANKIE enters R.) 
Frankie. It’s for you, Robin. It’s Florrie Banks. 
(Rosin looks a little guiltily at JENNIFER, then goes out R.) 


GeorcE. No, it goes against the grain to turn you out, Jim. 
(He pats Jim’s shoulder.) And you needn’t have the slightest fear 
that we shall want you to clear out at once. 

Jim (glumly). Thanks. 

Georce. No need to thank me, old fellow. Take a week. 

Jim. A week! How can I find another place in a week? 

GeorGE. Then you can have longer, Jim. Take ten days—or 
even a fortnight. (Patting Jim on the shoulder again.) I want to do 
everything in my power to help you. 

Jim (relapsing once more into gloom). Thank you, Mr Ferrier. 

Georce. No, no, old fellow. George. 

Jm. Thank you, George. 

Grorce. And now that everything’s settled, I see no reason 
why Jim and his family shouldn’t have the use of the bathroom. 
Do you, Margaret? 

Marcaret. If you like. Though I don’t think it’s really neces- 
sary. 

Granpma. Oh, don’t you! How would you like to sit in a little 
tin bath in the kitchen while somebody scrubbed your back? 


(Jim has been sitting glumly hunched up in his chair. Suddenly he jumps 
up, goes to bureau and starts flinging papers about again.) 


Jim (fiercely). That counterfoil must be somewhere—it must! 

JENNIFER. I think I know where it might be, Dad. 

Jim (turning, eagerly). Where? 

JENNIFER. Frankie got that money order for you the same day 
as her new green coat was delivered. Can you remember, Frankie? 

Jm™ (impatiently). Of course she can’t! She can’t even remember 
whether she’s had her dinner. What about the counterfoil? 
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JENNIFER (fo FRANKIE). You’ve never worn that coat since, 
because it wanted altering. I wouldn’t be a bit surprised if that 
counterfoil weren’t still in one of the pockets. 

Jim (bustling FRANKIE R.). Get the coat! Get the coat—quick! 


(RoBIN enters R.) 
FRANKIE (almost colliding with him). Sorry, Robin. 
(She hurries out R.) 


ea But I think you'll find it’s dated the eighth of July, 
ad. 

Rosin. Jennifer. 

JENNIFER. Yes, Robin? 

Rosin (awkwardly). About that trip on the river. I... Tm 
afraid we'll have to call it off. 

JennirFer. Oh. I’m sorry. 


(She speaks quietly and without anger. Rosin tries to meet her look, but 
eventually he turns away. The others have sensed the tension and there 
is a silence, all except GRANDMA watching JENNIFER, a5 ROBIN goes 
out R., not too quickly. Eventually GEORGE goes hesitatingly to 
JENNIFER.) 


GrorcE. Robin’s a little thoughtless, Jennifer. He doesn’t 
mean anything 

Jennirer. It’s all right, Mr Ferrier. Robin has the right to... 
change his mind, if he wants to. 


(She sees the others watching her. Jim comes to her, about to speak com- 
fortingly; she turns quickly and exits L. There is another brief silence.) 


Jm. Well, what with one thing and another, perhaps it’s best 
we are going. 

Grorcr. You may be right, Jim. I’ve thought once or twice 
we might get to an understanding and share this house together 
on a more or less permanent basis. But Margaret said it would 
never work. It seems she was right. 

Ju. I suppose so. (He sits.) 

Georce (straight, not comedy). And if we can help you in any 
way whatever, while you’re finding a new place, we'll be only 
too glad to. 

Jum. Dll remember, Mr Ferrier. 

GeorcE. George. 

jm. George. 


(FRANKIE enters R., carrying her new coat.) 
Franxiz. This is the coat Jennifer meant, Dad. 


Ju. Eh? Oh. (He is too glum to take much interest.) Well, you 
might as well see if the counterfoil is in the pocket. Better know 


the worst. 
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FRANKIE (feeling in a pocket). There’s something here. (Takes out 
a small slip of paper.) Yes, this looks like it, Dad. (Gives the slip to 
Jim.) } 

GranpMa. There’s nobody going to get me out of this house! 

GEorGE (quite genially). Come, come, Mrs Parkin. You know 
the position. But you heard what I told Jim. 


(Unseen by the others J reads the counterfoil and jumps to his feet.) 


My sister and I have no wish to be hard on you. But sooner or 
later you'll have to go, you know. 

Jim (with overdone casualness). What date did you say you sent 
the rent to Mrs Grapevine, Mr Ferrier? I mean George. 

GeorcE. The seventh, old fellow. 

jm. The seventh, old fellow? 

GeorcE (genially). And you sent it on the eighth, so Jennifer 
said. 
jm (genially). So Jennifer said. 


(They beam at each other.) 


But Jennifer was wrong, Mr Ferrier—I mean George. 

GEORGE (in sudden alarm). You—you don’t mean that you sent 
it on the seventh as well—that we’re back where we started? 

Jim. No, George. (Suddenly holds counterfoil under GEORGE’S nose.) 
I mean that I sent it on the sixth! 

Mannan p together. What! 

Jm™ (triumphanily). And that the house is mine! 


(With a moan GEORGE sinks on to a chair. Jim pats him on the back.) 


No hard feelings, old fellow. 

GEORGE (weakly). Leave me alone. 

Jim. And you needn’t have the slightest fear that we shall want 
you to clear out at once. Take a week, take a fortnight—old 
fellow! (Bursts into roars of laughter.) 

GeEorGE (bitterly). That’s right, rub it in. Just what I might 
have expected from a man of your type, Harlow. 

Jim. Now, George, old fellow 

Georce. And don’t call me George! Remember you’re only 
my foreman! 

Jp Not only your foreman, George. Your landlord. Remem- 
er! 
(He roars with laughter. Goes up stage to FRANKIE, who is taking a sealed 
letter from her coat pocket.) 
Well, come on, Frankie. We'll leave’ em to it. (He starts for i.) 


_FRANKIE (puzzled). What’s this? It’s addressed to Mrs Grape- 
vine, the Palace Hotel, Bournemouth. 


(Jim stops dead in his tracks.) 
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jm. It can’t be. (Turns slowly.) It can’t be! (Goes quickly to 
FRANKIE.) It is! My letter with the rent in! You forgot to post it! 

FRANKIE (weakly). I can’t think how it slipped my mind! 

Jum. You—you—— 


(Makes for FRANKIE. With a cry she runs down stage to behind GRAND- 
MA’s chair. GEORGE steps in front of JIM.) 


GeorcE. So, Harlow! You’re my landlord, are you? 
(Enter Miss PELL, R., carrying her cup containing tea.) 


Jm. Pll murder that girl! I'll skin her alive! 

GeorcE. I’ll give you a week to get out of the house, Harlow. 

Jm. I won’t go! I'll fight you, Ferrier! I won’t leave even for 
Mrs Grapevine. I’ll take it to the Tribunal! I'll take it to court! 
T’ll take it right up to the House of Lords! 

Miss PELL. Dear me! What is the matter? 

GrorcE. This man refuses to leave the house and he has no 
tenancy. 

Miss Pett. Oh, but Mr Harlow will have to leave the house. 

GeorceE. Certainly he will. 

Miss Petz. And, of course, so will you, Mr Ferrier. 

Georce. Eh? Why? 

Miss PELL. So as to leave the premises free with vacant posses- 
sion. 

GrorGE. Vacant possession? 

Jm. What do you mean? 

Miss Petu. Well, that’s what Icalled to see you both about. 
I’ve just come from my solicitors. You see, I’ve bought the house 
and I’m going to live in it myself. 


(Jum and Gzorce each collapse into a chair, with a cry. The others, sven 
Granpoa this time, also react.) 


CURTAIN 


ACT III 


Scene.—The same. A week later. Afternoon. 


GRANDMA sits L., knitting. All the pictures are missing from the 
walls except ““Mother’s Picture’, which still hangs in the centre of the 
back wall. To the r. are the folding-steps on which is Ji in his shirt- 
sleeves. He has just been taking down a picture and he hands this to 
FRANKIE, who is at R., already holding one picture in her arms. 


Jm. Got it? 

FRANKIE. Yes, Dad. 

Jim. Well, that only leaves your mother’s picture. (Comes down 
the steps.) 

GranpMa. Chicken-livered, that’s what I call it! Downright 
chicken-livered! 

Jim. Now don’t you start that all over again. (Moving steps to 
under ‘“‘Mother’s Picture’’.) 

GRANDMA. See her in Halifax, that’s what I’d do with that Pell 
woman, before I’d move out of the house. 

Jim. You can see her where you like, but she’s given us notice 
to quit and there’s nothing we can do about it. (Unhooks the picture 
and gets down.) 

GranpMA. Well, if it was me I wouldn’t go. 


(FRANKIE puts the two pictures on top of the one Ji ts holding.) 


Jim. All right. You stay here and wait till a couple of policemen 
come and throw you out on your backside. (Or “‘your neck’’.) 


(Door-knocker off R. FRANKIE exits to answer it. JM exits L., taking the 
pictures and the small steps.) 


GranpMA. Well, I say it’s chicken-livered. 
(ALICE enters R., dressed for outdoors.) 


AutcE. Good afternoon, Mrs Parkin. 

FRANKIE (following in). I didn’t know you were coming today, 
Auntie Alice. 

GranpMA. Come to take that child of yours away, I hope. 
Gets worse every day, she does. 

ALICE (to FRANKIE). Jennifer rang me up last night. Didn’t she 
tell you? 

Frankie. No. At least, if she did it must have slipped my mind. 

AuiceE. She said she’d like to see me, if I could manage to get 
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away. I think it must be about Gwendoline. (Taking off her coat 
and hat.) Frankie, is it true about Miss Pell buying the house? 

FRANKIE. Oh yes, Auntie Alice, she’s bought it all right. 

’  Atice. But when? 

FRANKIE. Well, she’d made an offer for it just about the same 
time as Mrs Grapevine was thinking about letting it to Dad or 
Mr Ferrier. 

Auice. But, Frankie—why didn’t she say something about it 
when you moved in? 

FRANKIE. Well, she says she thought Mrs Grapevine must have 
decided not to sell the house after all. Then last week her lawyers 
told her they’d heard from Mrs Grapevine’s lawyers and every- 
thing was ready for signing. 

GranpMA. Two-faced cat. 

Frankie. Who, Grandma—Mrs Grapevine or Miss Pell? 

GranpMA. Both of ’em! 

Auice. But even if Miss Pell has bought the house she can’t turn 
you out. 

FRANKIE. Oh yes she can. She bought it with vacant possession. 
Dad’s been to a solicitor about it and he says we had no right to 
move in in the first place. 

Autce. Oh dear. 

FRAnkig. And you’ve no idea what it’s like, Auntie Alice. Mr 
Ferrier’s under notice as well and he and Dad aren’t speaking to 
each other now. It makes it so awkward for the rest of us. 

GRranpMA. Doesn’t make it awkward for me. I don’t want to 
speak to any of ’em—’specially that brass-faced sister of his. 

Auice. What about Robin and Jennifer? 

Frankie. Well, they go about all the time trying to miss each 
other, if you know what I mean. You know what it’s like when 
two people aren’t sure whether they’re supposed to be speaking 
to each other or not. 


(Axice nods. GEORGE enters R.) 


GerorcE. I heard the front door 
Franxiz. Me letting Auntie Alice in, Mr Ferrier. 
Grorce. Oh. We were expecting Verna. 


(FRANKIE exits L. with ALICE’s things.) 


Nothing wrong with Gwendoline, I hope, Mrs Bradley? 
Auice. Oh no. 
Gerorce. Ah, good. It’s such a pity you can’t have her with 
you where you work. Vi. 
Attce. It’s quite impossible. One of the old ladies is practically 
an invalid now and the other one’s very frail. They couldn’t do 
with a child about the place. It wouldn’t be fair to ask them. 
GzorcE (sympathetically). 1 know how you must feel, being 
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separated from Gwendoline. Life hasn’t been too kind to you, 
Mrs Bradley. 

Autce. I’ve a good deal to be thankful for. I'll never forget 
what I owe to Jennifer, and I’m grateful to you, too, Mr Ferrier. 

GeorceE. To me? What for? 

Auice. For being so nice about Gwendoline playing with your 
Angela. 

Georce. But my dear Mrs Bradley, I’m only too delighted 
about it. Angela’s never been so happy since your little girl left 
St Edwards. 

Autce. It’s very nice of you to say so. But—— 

GeorcE. Well? 

GranpMA. What she means is—that sister of yours thinks 
young Gwendoline isn’t classy enough for your daughter. 

GeorcE. Oh, I see. (Frowns, not pleased.) 

Autce. It’s such a pity the children will be losing each other — 
again. ' 

GeorceE. Yes. ... Yes. (His thoughts are still on MARGARET.) 


(Jim enters L., putting on his jacket. FRANKIE follows.) 


jm. Why hallo, Alice. 
Auice. Hallo, Jim. 


(GEORGE and Jim meet face to face. They pointedly turn their backs on 
each other.) 

Jm (to Avice). I didn’t expect to see you again so soon. It’s 
only a week since you were here. Are the two old ladies giving 
you more time off? 

AutcE. No. I’m catching the six o’clock train back. 

Jm (turning deliberately to FRANKIE). I'd like to know what Mr 
Ferrier’s doing in our flat. 

Grorce. You can tell your father it isn’t your flat. Miss Pell, 
the owner of the house, made that quite clear. 

FRANKIE (fo Jim). Mr Ferrier says it zsn’t our flat. 

Jim. Tell Mr Ferrier that Miss Pell made it clear that the flat 
upstairs isn’t his, either. But I don’t make that an excuse for 
walking into his bedroom. 


(FRANKIE ts about to pass this on to GEORGE.) 
Atice. Jim, Mr Ferrier just looked in to have a word with me, 
that’s all. 
(Jim grunts. Turns to GRANDMA.) 
Jim. Jennifer back yet? 
GranpMa. No. Why? 


Jim (irritably). Because I want to know whether she’s found 
another house! 


Sa SS House? Huh! She won’t even have found a chicken- 
run! ; 
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GrorceE. If we don’t hear the door-knocker upstairs when 
Verna comes, Frankie, perhaps you'll let me know. (Goes R.) 

FRANKIE. Yes, Mr Ferrier. 

Jim (to Frankie). You can tell Mr Ferrier that if he wants some- 
body to run about for him he’d better hire a maid. He’s not in his 
factory bossing folks around now. 

GerorcE (suddenly losing his temper). And you can tell your father 
that I don’t need to be in my factory to put a workman in his 
proper place, and not a very good workman at that! 


(JENNIFER enters L., wearing her coat.) 


Jm (shouting, striding up to GEORGE). What was that? 
GEorGE (shouting). You heard what I said! 

Jm. Why, you over-dressed— 

JENNIFER (overlapping). Dad, stop it! 

Jum (furiously). Do you know what he called me? 
JENNIFER. No, and I don’t care! 


(Jm sees that JENNIFER is about at the end of her tether and subsides.) 
Hallo, Auntie Alice. I didn’t expect you so soon. 
¥  Atice. I managed to catch the twelve-fifteen express. 


Jm. Well, no luck again, I suppose? 
JENNIFER. Yes. I’ve found a flat. 


Jim You’ve what? 
FRANKIE (all together). < You haven't! 
GRANDMA Eh? 


GrorcE (eagerly coming forward). Where, where? 

Jm. Never you mind where! It’s got nothing to do with you. 
(To JENNIFER.) How did you get it? 

Jennirer. The girl at the paper shop told me about it. I went 
straight round to see it. (Gives a slip of paper to Jim.) There’s the 
address on the receipt. It’s a sub-let and the people who've got it 
are after all they can get. I had to pay a deposit—five pounds— 
and if you don’t want to take the flat you'll have to cancel it 
before four o’clock or we lose our five pounds. (Taking off her 
coat. 

cn There’s—(shakes his head while talking, to prompt JENNIFER) 
—‘there’s not enough room for your Grandma, of course? 

Jennirer. Three big rooms and two attics. 


(Jm reacts in frustrated annoyance.) 
Granpa. I’m not going up in an attic. 
Jum (heatedly). You'll go where you’re put! 
(Door knocker off R. JENNIFER exits to answer it.) 


x Auicr. Where’s Gwendoline, Frankie? 
Frankie. In the kitchen. 
(AxtcE nods and exits L. Jim, reading the slip of paper, sees that GEORGE 
is trying to read it over his shoulder.) 
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Jm. Frankie, you can tell Mr Ferrier if he’s trying to find out 
where our flat is, so that he can pinch it for himself, he’s going to 
be unlucky. ; 

GeorcE (heatedly, to FRANKIE). Is your father daring to suggest 
I’m the kind of man who would go behind someone’s back? 

Ji (to FRANKiE). Yes, I am. 


(Miss PELL enters R., carrying her cup. JENNIFER follows, now without 
her coat.) 


Miss PELL. I just dropped in—— 

GRaNDMA (imitating Miss PELL’s prim tone). To borrow the teeny- 
weeniest bit of tea. 

Miss PELL (to JENNIFER). Well, if you could. Just to tide me 
over 

Jennifer. I think so. 

Miss PELL. You are a kind girl. That’s one of the reasons why 
I’ve been worrying so much this past week. 

JENNIFER. I beg your pardon? 

Miss PELL. Turning you out, I mean. 


(Sees GEORGE moving R. to go out.) 


Oh, don’t go, Mr Ferrier. This concerns you as well. . . . Well, 
it’s like this. As I told you last week, I bought the house to get 
away from Mr Todd next door. He will play the flute, you know, 
and I do so dislike noise. Shrill noise, I mean. I may have men- 
tioned it before. 

Jm (nods). Once or twice. 

Miss Petu. Yes. Well, I didn’t know a great deal about the 
house when I asked my solicitors to make an offer for it. Mrs 
Grapevine wasn’t a sociable woman, you know. And so secretive. 
Look how she kept us all in the dark about what she was going 
to do with the house. Perhaps it was her feet. Fallen arches can 
make you so very moody, especially if you have chilblains as well. 
Do you have chilblains, Mr Harlow? 

Jim (overcoming his impatience). No. 

Miss PELL. Well, if you ever do get them—methylated spirits. 
Don’t forget. 

Jm. Pll make a special note of it. 

Miss PELL. Rub it well into your tippitoes and I promise you 
won’t have a single chilblain left. 

GRANDMA (in disgust). Her and her tippitoes! 

Miss PELL (not hearing GRANDMA). Now, where was I? Oh yes. 
I was saying I didn’t know very much about the house, but since 
all you good people have been here I’ve popped in from time to 
time, haven’t I? 

GranpMa. Now she’s starting her popping again! 

Miss Pex. I’ve been all over the house now and it’s made me 
think. I began to wonder whether the house—the w/vle of the 
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house, I mean—wasn’t a wee bit too much for me, and I had to 
admit that it was. 

GEorGE. Yes, Miss Pell? 

Miss PELL. So I decided I would pop straight over after lunch 
and tell you both that I’ve decided to occupy only the upper 
floor myself and let one of you have the downstairs flat. 

7 mee (together, both going quickly to Miss PELL). Which one? 

Miss Pett. Well, that’s my great difficulty. I simply can’t 
decide, try how I will. 

GrorcE. Oh. 

Jim. H’m. 


(Each gives the other a suspicious look.) 


Miss Petit. You see, I like everybody so very much. Well, 
practically everybody. Jennifer and Frankie are such sweet girls 
and you, Mr Harlow, have been so friendly. (To Grorcr.) You 
and your son, Mr Ferrier, have always been so charming to me 
that I might quite well have been a young and attractive girl. 

GeorcE. Not at all, Miss Pell. (Realizes.) Er—I mean 

Miss Pet. As for your sister-—— 

GranpMA. Ha! Now for it! 

Miss Petu. Unfortunately, I’ve seen so little of her. She’s been 
so busy. 

GEORGE (in some relief). Quite, quite. 

Miss PELL. But I’m sure she’s just as charming. (Doubtfully.) 
Of course, there’s little Angela. ee 

GEorRGE (anxiously). What about Angela? 

Miss Pex. Well, she is just the teeny-weeniest bit noisy, isn’t 
she? 

GranpMaA. She’s enough to make your ears split. 

GeorcE (hastily, to Miss PELL). She'll be as quiet as a mouse 
as soon as the holidays are over and she gets back to school. 

Miss PE.L. I do hope so. I find as one gets older that one values 
quiet and repose above all else. (Turning R.) Well, I must be 
popping along. 

Jum. But, Miss Pell! 

Miss Pett. Yes, Mr Harlow? 

Jim. You haven’t told us what you’ve decided. You are having 
the upstairs flat but you haven’t said which of us is to have this 
one. 

Miss Pevu. But that’s what I can’t decide. I simply can’t choose 
between you. I haven’t the slightest preference either way, so 
you must talk the whole thing over among yourselves and settle 
the matter between you. 

GEORGE But—but—— 


Jos \ (together). ¢ Miss Pell 


Miss Pevi. Of course, in the ordinary way I wouldn’t dream 
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of putting such a responsibility on you, but I know youre such 
good friends that it’s perfectly safe. And now I must be popping 
along. 

(She goes out R.) 


Granpma. Good friends! ; 

JenniFer. Well, Dad—Mr Ferrier’s here. Are you going to 
talk it over with him now? 

Jmm. You know perfectly well I wouldn’t talk anything over 
with that man. 

GrorGE (to JENNIFER). And I haven’t anything at all I wish 
to talk over with your father. I’ll settle this affair with my sister. 


(He goes out R.) 


Jm. Now we can get down to brass tacks. 

JENNIFER. Wait a bit, Dad. Frankie, where’s Auntie Alice? 

FRANKIE (going L.).. In the kitchen. Do you want her? 

JENNIFER. Yes. 

FRANKIE (calling at entrance L.). Auntie Alice. 

Jim. Yes, this puts a very different complexion on things. 

JENNIFER. How? 

Jim. How? Why, whether we take that new flat or whether we 
stay here. 

GrRanpDMA. We take the new flat. 

Jim. Oh, do we? 

GranpMA. Yes. Then I can have a bedroom to meself and not 
have to sleep in the kitchen with that imperent child. Her and her 
drinks of water! 

JENNIFER. Dad, I think you’d better hear what I’ve got to say 
to Auntie Alice before you make up your mind about anything. 

Jim. What’s your Auntie Alice got to do with it? 


(AxIcE enters L. She looks very happy.) 


Auice. Gwendoline’s been showing me a surprise she’s got 
ready for Jennifer’s birthday next month, but I’ve had to promise 
to keep it a secret. You know how she loves having secrets. 

Jim (chuckles). Yes. She’s a rum kid. 

Auice. She wants to know whether it’s right to love anybody 
as much as you love your mother, because she says it’s terribly hard 
for her not to love Jennifer as much as she does me. 

(She laughs and Jim and FRANKIE laugh with her. Then ALICE sees that 
JENNIFER has gone quickly up stage.) 


Jennifer—is anything the matter? 

JENNIFER. No. No, except (Checks. Turns.) I was going to 
try to say this differently but I might as well get it over. Auntie 
Alice, I didn’t tell anybody why I asked you to come—I didn’t 
even tell you, because I wanted to leave it to the very last possible 
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minute, in case I should change my mind. I wanted to change 
my mind. But I—well, I can’t. Auntie Alice, I want you to take 
Gwendoline away. 


(There ts a silence, all looking at JENNIFER.) 


po. But—but why? You said you liked having Gwendoline 

ere. 

P JENNIFER. I do. But . . . well, I shan’t be here to look after 
er: 

Jim. What? 

JENNIFER. I’m sorry, Dad. (She looks worried and tired.) I’m 
going away. 

Jim. Going away? Where to? 

JENNIFER. I don’t know, yet. 

Jim. But—but this is 
_ JENNIFER (overlapping). Let me finish, Dad. This isn’t altogether 
new, you know. I’ve been unsettled for quite a while. You noticed 
it yourself the very day we moved in here. 

Jm. Yes, I did. But ever since then you’ve been happy enough 
—just like your old self. (Suddenly looks thoughtfully at JENNIFER.) 
Except since last Friday, p’raps, when Robin Ferrier was going 
to take you on the river. 

JenniFeR. I hope you won’t think I’m letting you down, Dad. 
Knowing you, I don’t think you will. If it meant there was no-one 
to look after you, I wouldn’t go, no matter what my own feelings 
were. But Frankie’s able to do that now, though she might have 
to give up the idea of taking that job at the Rates Office she was 
after. Still, she won’t mind about that, because she wasn’t keen 
on it. 


(Jum has been looking steadily at JENNIFER.) 


Jm (quietly). What are your plans, Jen? 

JENNIFER. Get a job somewhere. London, perhaps. Anyway, I 
shall go to London for a week or two. I could do with a bit of a 
change. 

(Jm nods. Turns slowly away, getting out his pipe.) 


GranpMA. Well, aren’t you going to do something? You’re not 
letting her go, are you? 

Jm. I can’t stop her. 

GranpMa. You're her father, aren’t you? Who’s going to look 
after me? 

JENNIFER. You'll have Frankie. 

GranpMa. Her? With a mind like a sieve? I could be dying in 
me bed and she wouldn’t even remember to fetch a doctor! 

JENNIFER. You'll manage. 

Jim. I suppose it won’t make any difference if we move to the 
new flat, will it? You’d still be too near him. 

JenniFeR. What d’you mean, Dad? 
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Jm. I’m not a fool, lass. You’re going because of Robin Ferrier, 
aren’t you? 


(JENNIFER is about to speak, then checks. She goes .) 


Jennirer. If you’ll come along, Auntie Alice, I'll help you to 
pack Gwendoline’s things. 


(She goes out u.., followed by Avice. Door-knocker off R. FRANKIE exits 
to answer it. Jim scrapes the inside of his pipe with his penknife, busy 
with his thoughts.) 


GranpMA. Well, all I can say is I don’t know what things is 
coming to when a girl says she’s going to walk out of the house 
and her father doesn’t lift a finger to stop her. 


(Jim does not even hear her. ROBIN enters R.) 


Rosin. Frankie’s told me the news. About your new flat, I 
mean. 

Jm (absently). Mm? Oh, yes. Yes. 

Rosin. Good show. I suppose you and Dad are on speaking 
terms again now? 


(Jum, busy with his pipe, does not reply. FRANKIE enters R.) 


Oh. (Changes the subject.) Where’s Jennifer? 

Jim (looking up hopefully). Do you want to see her? 

Rosin. Oh, nothing in particular. 

Jm (back to his pipe). She’s busy. 

Rosin. Oh, Frankie, has anybody called for me? 

Frankie. No, but your Dad said they’re expecting Verna. 

Rosin. Verna? Oh, yes, of course. (Jt is clear that he had not been 
thinking of VERNA. Moves R.) Well, I'll be getting along upstairs. 


(MarGareEtT and GEORGE enter R.) 


Georce. Robin, I want you to give me a hand. (Thrusts one 
end of a tape-measure into Roxin’s hand and goes back, unrolling the 
tape-measure.) 

Rosin. What’s all this about? 

Grorce. Miss Pell’s decided she only wants half of the house 
herself and we’re to have the downstairs flat. I want to measure 
up for our carpets. (Business of putting one end of tape-meausre on 
the floor at R. wall and motioning Rowin to extend it towards centre stage.) 

Jim (to FRANKIE). Would you mind asking Mr Ferrier what the 
heck he thinks 

FRANKIE (overlapping, plaintively). Oh, Dad—Mr Ferrier— 
please don’t ask me to keep telling you what you want to say to 


each other. It makes me feel like a gramophone record that’s got 
stuck in a groove. 


(She exits L.) 
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GRANDMA (getting up). If you’re going, so am I! They’re not 
getting me on that game! 


(She follows FRANKIE out L.) 


Jim. Would you mind telling me who says you’re to have the 
downstairs flat? 

GeEorGE (keeps working). Miss Pell. You heard her yourself. 

Jm. No, I didn’t, and neither did you. She said one of us was 
to have it. 

GEORGE. You’ve got another flat. 

Jm. I’ve got the chance of one. I haven’t taken it yet, and I’ve 
got till four o’clock. 

Rosin. Where is this other flat? 

Jim (reading from the paper). Coronation Row. 

Rosin. I know that street. Right next door to the gas-works. 


(Behind Jim’s back Grorce frantically motions Rosin to be quiet.) 


Jim. Oh, is it? This wants thinking about. 

GeorRGE (in alarm). Now look here, Harlow, you can’t go back 
on your word about that flat. 

Jm. I never gave my word. I didn’t tell Jennifer I’d take it. 

GeorcE. But you didn’t tell her you wouldn’t. We naturally 
assumed 

Jm (going t.). I can’t help what you assumed. 

MarGaretT (fo GEORGE). I told you we couldn’t rely on his 
sense of decency. 

Jm (angrily, turning back). My sense of decency! 

Marcaret. If you had any there’d be no question of what 
you would do. You’d go. ; 

Jm. Well, now I’ll tell you something. I was going to go! I 
was just going to make sure the others agreed, because they’ve 
got a say in it, but I’m pretty sure they’d have made no trouble. 
But after that bit about sense of decency I’ll be hanged if I’ll go! 
I’m stopping right here—(throwing the paper towards GEORGE)— 
and you can have Coronation Row! 


(He goes out L.) 


GeorcE. You shouldn’t have said that, Margaret. 

Rosin. No. Definitely a mistake in tactics. 

Marcarest. Oh, rubbish! He hasn’t got the right to say whether 
he can stay here, has he? 

GrorceE. But I told you—Miss Pell said we had to settle it 
between us which of us stayed. 

Marcaret. And if you can’t settle it between you there’s a 
deadlock and Miss Pell will have to decide herself. Then she’ll 
decide in our favour. 

Gerorce. Why should she? ; : 

MarcareET (impatiently). George, use your brains! Harlow’s 


E 
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dependent on his job in your factory. There isn’t another works 
in the whole district where he could get another job in his line. 
And if Miss Pell knew that he had lost his job at the factory she 
would also know he wouldn’t be able to pay his rent and that 
would make up her mind for her about whether he was a suitable 
tenant. 

GrorcE. You—you mean give him the sack? 

Marcaret. Well, don’t look so horrified. He’ll be able to get a 
job easily enough in some other town, won’t he? 

GrorceE. Oh yes. No doubt about that. But 

Marcaret. Very well, then. The whole thing’s settled. 

GeorGE (uneasily). Well, I don’t know 

Marcaret (firmly). In matters like this, George, you can’t 
allow your heart to rule your head. It isn’t fair to the othets in 
your family—especially Angela. It isn’t good for a young girl to 
keep getting upset by moving about. 


(Door-knocker off R.) 


That'll be Verna. 
(She goes out R.) 


GeorcE. I had no idea, Robin. Simply no idea. 

Rosin. Of what? 

GerorcE. That your Aunt Margaret could be so—so—— 

Rosin (chuckles). Ruthless? 

GrorGE (thoughtfully). Of course, there’s a good deal in what 
she says, especially about Angela. ... And I could get Jim Harlow 
a cracking good job with Vernon’s at Sheffield. 

Rosin (drily). Suppose he doesn’t want to go to Sheffield? 

GerorGE. We’ve all got to go where our work is. 

Rosin. Well, we do if Aunt Margaret says so. 


(VERNA enters R., dressed for outdoors, followed by MARGARET.) 


Rosin. Hallo, Verna. 

VERNA (pouting). Robin, I’m very, very cross with you. 

Rosin. Now what have I done? 

VERNA. Last Friday you were supposed to be taking me on the 
river. I waited all the afternoon and you didn’t come. 

Rosin. But I’ve told you, Verna—I was busy. 

Verna. And this morning we were supposed to have had coffee 
«t the Regal and you never came. 

Rosin. Oh! I forgot all about it. 

VERNA. Well, is that nice, Robin? 

Rosin (lightly). No, it’s horrid. 

Marcaret. Robin, you’ve been very unfair to Verna and 
you've no right to joke about it. 

Rosin. Here, wait a minute, Aunt Margaret. Aren’t you for- 
getting something? Both those dates of mine with Verna were 
fixed up by you. I didn’t promise to take her on the river last 
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Friday and I didn’t promise to see her at the Regal this morning. 

Marcaret. But you knew I’d made the arrangements in each 
case. 

Rosin. Yes, I know. But 

Marcare_et. Then if you hadn’t intended to keep to them you 
should have let Verna know in the proper way. 

Rosin. Well, I did intend to keep to them, in a way. Only... 
(Hesitates.) 

Marcaret. Well? 

Rosin. Well, something else came up. 

MarcaretT. Both times? 

Rosin. Yes. I was busy. 

Marcaret. What with? 


(Rosin 1s about to speak. Checks. Runs his fingers through his hair in 
some perplexity, then turns away.) 


George, you can’t put it off any longer—the time has come to 
talk very seriously to Robin. He’s fooled about quite long enough 
and it’s high time he settled down—in every way. 

Rosin. What d’you mean by that, Aunt Margaret? 

MarGareT. You must start work with your father when the 
factory opens up again next week, and as soon as possible after 
that you should get engaged to Verna. The two things together 
will steady you down. Come, Verna, we’ll go upstairs. 


(She goes out R.) 


VERNA (straightening Ropin’s tie).. You don’t deserve it—(pats 
his cheek)—but I expect I'll forgive you. 


(She goes out R. GEORGE looks very uneasily at Rosin who, however, 
has now recovered his light mood.) 


Grorce. Well, Robin, I—ah—I don’t quite know how to 
begin. 

Bourn (chuckles). No, I didn’t think you would. 

Georce (rather angrily). Robin, this is no joking matter. It ts 
time you settled down. Your Aunt Margaret is perfectly right. 

Rosin. She always is. That’s why I’m beginning to dislike 
her. 

GeorcE. Robin! 

Rosin. Perhaps I shouldn’t have said “dislike”. But you know, 
Dad, it’s very, very wearing, living with somebody who’s always 
right. Don’t you agree? 

GrorcE (unthinkingly). I certainly do. (Realizes.) I mean—stop 
trying to trap me, Robin! 

Rosin. Sorry! 

Grorce. Now, what about Verna? You’ve always been fond 
of her, haven’t you? 

Rosin. Yes. And I think I should very likely have got engaged 
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to her, if Aunt Margaret didn’t always keep on about it. But she 
brings out a stubborn streak in me I just can’t help. 

GrorGE (nods understandingly). And has she had the same effect 
on you about the job with Northern Plastics? 

Ropin. Yes, I think so. Though to be perfectly honest, the 
smell might have had something to do with it. 

GeorcE. Well, that’s that. Your mother was the same. Leave 
her to manage her own affairs and she was the easiest woman in 
the world to get on with. But let anybody tell her she’d got to do 
something and her hackles were up in a minute. I’m not like 
that. Too easy-going, some might say. 

Rosin (nods). Some might. And what are you going to do about 
Jim Harlow? 

GeorcE. Jim Harlow? 

Rosin. Aunt Margaret’s got it all arranged for you to give him 
the sack. Remember? 

GEoRGE (worried). Oh. Yes.... Yes. 

GRANDMA (off L.). Well, if you want to know what J think—— 


( Jim enters L., followed by GRANDMA and FRANKIE, who wears her 
coat.) 


Ji (talking as he enters). I don’t want to know what you think! 
We're staying here and that’s the end of it. 

GeEorGE. You’re what? 

Jm. We’re staying where we are! 

GEORGE. You can’t! 

Jim. We'll see whether we can’t! (Jo FRANKIE.) Where are you 
going? 

Frankie. The butcher’s, for the chops. 

Jm. Well, while you’re out, go to that flat in Coronation Row 
and tell them we’re not having it. Here’s the receipt to get our 
five pounds back. (Gives FRANKIE the slip of paper.) And hurry. If 
you don’t do it by four o’clock we lose our money. 

Franxigz. Okay, Dad. 


(She hurries out R.) 


GranpMa. It’s a downright shame, that’s what it is! I could 
have had a bedroom all to meself at Coronation Row—now I 
shall have to go on sleeping in the kitchen. 

Jim. If you don’t like it you know what you can do. 


(MARGARET enters R.» 


Marcaret. Miss Pell’s back. Have you settled anything? 
GEORGE (weakly). Well 
Jim. Yes. We’re not moving. We’re staying here. 


Marcaret. I see. (Jo Grorce.) Have you told him what that 
will mean for him? 


GrorcE. Er—no, not yet. 
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Jim (puzzled). Here, what’s this all about? 
RGARET (to GEORGE). In that case you can tell him in front 
of Miss Pell. 
(Miss PELL enters R., carrying her cup.) 


Miss PELL. I’m so sorry, but I just had to come back. 

Granpa. No need to ask what for! You forgot your tea. 

Miss Pett. Tea? (Sees her cup.) Oh yes, I had forgotten. (Giving 
Granpoa the cup.) Thank you so much, Mrs Parkin. 


(GranpMA, her mouth moving in silent grumbles, exits L.) 


Marcaret. Now, George. 

GerorcE. What? 

MarGareT. You have something to tell Miss Pell about Mr 
Harlow. 

GeorcE. Oh. Yes. Quite. (Gives a very uneasy glance at Jim.) Er— 
Miss Pell 

Miss PELL. In a moment, Mr Ferrier. I must just say what I 
came to tell you, because I’ve been so worried. 

Jim. You don’t mean you’ve changed your mind about letting 
one of us stay in the house? 

Miss Pett. Oh no. I mean yes. Well, it’s like this. For one 
thing, I felt so dreadful about breaking you up. I mean, you’re 
such good friends, aren’t you? 


(GEORGE and Jm™ look at each other with hatred.) 


And, for another, I—well, I must be frank, mustn’t I? I mean 
honesty zs the best policy, isn’t it? 

GEorGE. So they say. 

Miss Pett. Yes. Well, all along, I’ve been just the teeny-weeniest 
bit doubtful about the two children. (Hastily.) Oh, don’t mis- 
understand me. Angela and Gwendoline are charming little 
girls—charming. But they are a little noisy, aren’t they? And at 
their age their voices are a little on the shrill side, don’t you think? 
And, as I said before, as one gets older one does so value the 
tranquil minute. 


(JENNIFER enters L., carrying the cup. GRANDMA follows, sits L.) 


JENNIFER. Here’s your tea, Miss Pell. 

Miss Petit. Oh, thank you, my dear. (Taking the cup.) You 
know, if I’m not very careful, you’ll be thinking me a real old 
woman for my tea, won’t you? (Going L.) Well, I'll be popping 
along now, because 

Marcaret (overlapping). Miss Pell, you haven’t told us why you 
called back. 

Miss Pex. Of course I haven’t. Aren’t I a silly-billy! Well, 
what I was going to say—in as nice a way as possible, mark you— 
was that, no matter which of you stayed, there would still be one 
of the children, wouldn’t there? And that means there would be a 
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certain amount of noise in the house. So I’ve finally made up my 
mind and I’m not going to turn ether of you out. 


oe : (together). phe 


GEORGE You mean ? 

Miss PELL. Yes, I shall stay on in my little cottage over the 
road and try to adjust myself to Mr Todd’s flute. And you two 
good friends and your families will stay exactly as you are, just 
as though nothing had happened. 

JjJm \ Cozether) ate a minute—— 

Grorce f 78°)" *\ But, Miss Pell 

Miss PELL. I know what you are going to say—that I bought 
the house for my own occupation and all the rest, but you mustn’t 
forget that I’m a woman and we women reserve the right to 
change our minds, don’t we? Besides, I don’t mind admitting 
that the more I’ve seen of this big house the more snug and cosy 
my own little cottage has seemed. Now that solves all our prob- 
lems, and things have turned out quite well, so I'll be popping 
along. "Bye-bye, everybody, *bye-bye. 


(She goes out R. Jim and GEORGE sink into chairs, with a groan.) 


Jm. So it solves all our problems! 

Marcaret. Well, this makes a difference. A very big difference. 

GRANDMA. For once I agree with you. If she doesn’t want to 
live here we shall have the whole house. 

MarGaret. We shall have the whole house! 

GranpMaA. Oh no, you won't! 

Marcaret. We shall see. Mr Ferrier has something to tell your 
son-in-law which will leave no doubt about the matter. 

Jim (mystified). That’s the third time I’ve heard hints about me 
being told something..What’s going on? 

Marcarst. I'll leave your employer to tell you. Robin, you’d 
better come up and say good-bye to Verna. 


(She goes out R. Rosin ts following, then stops.) 


Rosin. You’re not going out for a bit, Jennifer? 
JENNIFER. No, Robin. 


(ROBIN nods and goes out R.) 


GRANDMA (to Jim). Whatever it is he wants you to do, don’t 
do it. 

JENNIFER. Grandma 

GRANDMA (fo Jim). Trying to get round you so you’ll let them 
stay in the house, that’s what he’s trying to do, and I won’t have 
it: 

Jim. Oh, you won’t have it, won’t you? 

Granpoa. I want that big bedroom at the front I do, and—— 

JENNIFER (taking her arm). Come on, Grandma—— 

GRANDMA, It’s time for me rest! 
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Jennirer. And the kitchen’s the place for it. 


GRANDMA (being taken L.). Knocked about from pillar to 
post 


(They go off u. Jim and Georce, who have taken out. their pipes, 
pouches and boxes of matches, sit in silence, pointedly ignoring each 
other. J1M finishes packing his pipe and opens his box of matches, gazing 
ahead. GEorGE has pipe in pouch, trying to fill it, also gazing ahead. 
Jim, feeling no matches in the box, looks at it, shakes it, takes out 
drawer and turns it upside down, then disgustedly tosses matchbox away. 
Though not having looked at him, Gzorce silently holds out his box 
of matches. Jim takes it and lights his pipe, while GzorcE looks into 
his pouch to see what is wrong. Shakes pouch, then turns it upside down. 
Disgustedly puis it back in his pocket. Jim, without looking at him, 
holds out his own pouch and the box of matches, both in one hand. 
Georce takes them and proceeds to fill his pipe.) 


Jm We might as well 
GEORGE (together). I suppose we ought—— 


(They check. Brief silence.) 


Jm (gruffly). Garry on. 
GEORGE (the same). After you. 


Jim. Mine wasn’t anything of importance. 
GeorcE. Neither was mine. 


(Jum nods. Goes on smoking in silence. GEORGE finishes packing his pipe. 
Lights it and hands the pouch back to J.) 


IM Whether we like it or. 
Helo \ (together). ae or later we'll 


( They check. GEORGE gets up, goes up stage.) 


GeorcE. We can’t go on like this. 

jm. Agreed. 

GeorcE. Something’s got to be settled one way or the other. 

Jm. Agreed. 

GEORGE (very worried). It’s all very well for Miss Pell—to say 
things have turned out quite well. (Stops. Checks this over. Turns to 
Jm with a sudden lightening of mood.) I say, did you get that, Harlow? 
It was like the start of a limerick. 


(Ju silently checks over the couplet.) 


Jm (his own mood immediately lightening), You’re right, Mr 
Ferrier. 
Georce. Think we could finish it? 
Jm. I dare say. (He gets up.) 
GEORGE (reciting). 
It’s all very well for Miss Pel} 
To say things have turned out quite well, 
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Jm (reciting). 
But though not down-hearted 
We’re back where we started, 
Boru. 
And where we'll end up we can’t tell. 


(They delightedly shake hands.) 


GeorcE. Harlow. 

Jm. Yes, Mr Ferrier? 

Georce. We mustn’t quarrel again, you and I—ever. 

Jm. I'd like it to be that way too, sir. 

GeorcE. I’ve been thinking. 

jm. So have I. 

Georce. And do you know what conclusion I’ve come to? 

jm. No, sir. 

GeorcE. Never mind the “sir”. Plenty of time for that when 
we open up the factory again next week. 

Jim. Very good, Mr Ferrier. 

Georce. Well, the conclusion I’ve come to is that you and I, 
Harlow, are hag-ridden. 

Jum. We’re what? 

GerorcE. We’ve let ourselves get to the state where our women- 
folk have taken over our affairs. In my case my sister, in your case 
your mother-in-law. 

Jum. My mother-in-law hasn’t taken over my affairs. Haven’t 
you heard me tell her off? 

GEorGE (nods). But that’s all. You don’t do anything. You still 
put up with her. 

Jm. That’s true. 

GeorcE. I’m an easy-going sort of chap, Harlow, so it isn’t 
very surprising that I’ve let things drift until my sister’s got to be 
the head of the household. It might have gone on that way in- 
definitely but she said something today that’s made me stop and 
think. It concerns you. 

Jim. Me? 

GeorcE. Yes. Do you know what she told me to do? 

jm. No. 

GeorcE. She told me to give you the sack. 

Jim. Give me the sack? What for? 

GerorcE. So we could tell Miss Pell you were out of a job and 
then she wouldn’t have you as a tenant. 

Jim. Well, of all the dirty, low-down tricks 

GEORGE. I know, I know. But even worse, in a way, than that 
—I actually treated this vile suggestion seriously for a while. Oh, 
I know I wouldn’t have acted on it when the time came—I just 
couldn’t do a thing like that to you. 

Jim. Thank you, sir. 

Grorces. But don’t you see the danger? If I let things go on 
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like this the time would come when I should do such terrible 
things. The weakening of the moral fibre, Harlow, till at last 
you hardly know right from wrong. 

Jim (thoughtfully). You know, I believe you’re right, Mr Ferrier. 
Trying so hard to keep this house has made me do things I’m not 
proud of. 

Georce. Well, for my part ’m going to make a change. 

Jim. Perhaps I’ve been wrong not to stand up to my mother-in- 
aw. 

Georce. You certainly haven’t considered Jennifer very 
much. 

Jim. Don’t say that, Mr Ferrier. I think the world of Jennifer. 

Grorce. Well, ask yourself. She’s had to have more of the old 
lady than anybody. 

Jm. That’s true. Then, by gum, I’m going to make a change, 
too! 

Gerorce. Have you in mind the same thing as me, Jim? 

Jm. I believe I have, Mr Ferrier. 

Grorce (holding out his hand). Make it George, Jim! 

Jim (shaking hands very emphatically). Okay, George! 

GeorceE. Together? 

Jm. Together. 


(GEORGE goes R. JIM goes L.) 


GeorcE (calls off). Margaret. 

Jm (calls off)..Grandma. ; 
GeorGE (calls off). Will you come downstairs? 
Jim (calls off). In here a minute. 


(They come back a. and give each other a determined nod.) 


GrorceE. No weakening? 
Jum. No weakening. 


(MarGarET enters R.) 


Marcaret. There was no need to shout, George, I was at the 
front door, seeing Verna off. 

GrorcE. Oh. 

Marearet. And that creature Florrie Banks came, asking for 
Robin. I sent her packing. 

GEoRGE (worried). Oh, I wouldn’t have done that. 

Marcaret. I know you wouldn’t. But I did. Well, what do 
you want, George? 

GEORGE (nervously). Oh. (Turns up stage.) Well—er 

Jm (aside to him). No weakening. 


(GEORGE nods, quickly braces up and turns to MARGARET.) 


GeEorGE. Sit down, Margaret. : 
MarcGaret. There’s no need. I’m not staying. 
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GeorcGE (sternly). Please sit down! 
(MarcareET, surprised, sits R.) 


I sent for you, Margaret, to tell you that I have come to a decision 
—and this time-an absolutely final decision—about this house. 
Do you know what I’m going to do? 

MarGARET. You're clearing these people out and we are going 
to have the entire place to ourselves. 

Georce. No, Margaret. That is not what I’m going to do. 

Marcaret. Then will you 


(Rosin has entered R.) 


Rosin (overlapping). Was that Florrie Banks at the front door, 
Aunt Margaret? 

MarGaret. Yes. 

Rosw. I wish you’d told me. Ill have to run after her. (Hurry- 
ing R.) 

Marcaret. I sent her away. 


(Rosin stops dead. Turns back.) 


Rosin. You sent her away? 

Marcaret. I did. 

Rosin (speaks calmly but he is very angry). Then would you mind 
not doing anything of that sort again? 

Marcaret. Robin 

Rosin. Or interfering in my affairs in any other way! 


(He hurries out R.) 


Marcaret (angrily). Are you going to allow Robin to speak to 
me like that? 
GeorcE. Yes, Margaret, I think I am. 


(JENNIFER enters L.) 


Marcaret. I should like to know what’s come over every- 
body this afternoon! First you talk some nonsense about not going 
to have the whole of the house to ourselves, then 

GeorcE. It wasn’t nonsense, Margaret. 

MarGareT. You mean to stand there and tell me that when 
that stupid Miss Pell’s gone and played right into your hands 
youre still going to let these people have half the house? 

GeorcE. No. (Glances from Jim to JENNIFER.) I’m going to let 
them have all the house. 

jessie \ (getter) What! 

GrorcE. What would you say, Margaret, if I said we were 
going back to live at St Edwards? 

Marcarst, I should say you were out of your mind. 

Georce. I still haven’t sold my house there, you know. All 
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we'd have to do would be to move our furniture back again. 
_ Marcaret. But it’s seventy miles away, and not on the main 
line. You’d have a two-hour train journey to work every morning. 

Georce. I know. I could do it if I got up at six o’clock. 

Marcaret. And you’re seriously thinking of doing that? 

GeorcE. More than that. I’ve made up my mind to. 

Marcaret. And I’ve made up my mind not to! If you think 
I’m getting up at six o’clock every morning to get you off to 
work, then you’re very much mistaken! 

GeorcE. Is that your last word? 

Marcaret. It certainly is! 

Grorce. Then, Margaret, it looks very much as though you 
and I will have to part company, doesn’t it? 

MarGaret. What? You—you mean .. . (Her amazement is re- 
placed by a scornful laugh.) Why, you can’t do without me. Who 
would look after the house? 

GeorcE. I should have to get a housekeeper. 

Marcaret. And do you think that will be easy, with a child 
of Angela’s age to look after? 

GeorcE. Perhaps not. But I’m hoping to be able to arrange it. 

MarGaret (jumping up). Then we'll see how you are able to 
arrange it! I shall go down to Torquay to Cousin Hilda’s—my 
room is always ready there and she’s wanted me for years. When 
your home has got to a state unfit to live in, and Angela has 
turned into a little savage through lack of control, you will know 
where to find me. 


(She goes out R. Jim delightedly shakes GzorGeE’s hand.) 


Jm. Mr Ferrier, I didn’t know you had it in you! 

Gerorce. To be honest, Jim, neither did I. 

JENNIFER (going to GrorcE). I don’t know whether you’re 
doing this just for us, Mr Ferrier 

GeorcE. For all of us, Jennifer. It’s the best way. 

JenniFer. I'll leave Dad to say thank you. (Gives him a warm 
smile.) But I’d like you to know that I think you’re very, very 
sweet. 

GrorcE (patting her hand). Jennifer, I’d rather you thought well 
of me than almost anyone I know. é 

GranpMa (off .). All I can say, Alice Bradley, is that I wish I 
had the handling of that child! 

Jum. Now it’s my turn! (Braces himself.) 


(GRANDMA enters L.) 


GranpMA. Who wants me? 
Jm (mildly). I do. Sit down, Grandma. 
GRANDMA (going towards entrance L.). No, ’m having a bite to 


eat. 
Jm (loudly). Never mind your bite to eat! Sit down! 
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(GRANDMA quickly sits.) 


That’s better. Well now, Grandma, I’ve got a little bit of news 
for you. (His manner is that of a cat playing with a mouse.) Mr Ferrier’s 
going back to St Edwards to live. 

GranpoMaA. Good job, too. 

Jm. I shall be the tenant of the whole house. Do you know 
what that means, Grandma? 

GranpMA. Yes. It means those two children’ll be gone and I 
shan’t get no more imperence. 

Jm. Yes, and it means no more makeshift beds down here. Now 
let me see. It’s one of the front bedrooms you’d taken a fancy to, 
isn’t it, Grandma? 

Granpoa. Yes. The big one. 

Jm (nods). You can see over the countryside for miles from 
that window, can’t you? 

GranpMA. Yes. Nice view that room’s got. 

jm. And a fitted washbasin. 

GranpMA. Yes, with a proper respectacle I can put me teeth 
in. 

Jm. A heated towel-rail. 

GRANDMA (nods). I can lay me nightgown over that to get 
warm. 

jm. And an electric radiator. 

GRANDMA. Yes. Nice to sit in front of while I’m doing me feet. 

Jm (nodding). A nice room. 

GRANDMA (nodding). A nice room. 

Jm (suddenly raising his voice). Yes, but you’re not going to have 
it! 

GRANDMA. Oh yes, I am! 

Jim. Oh no, you’re not! And do you know why? Because you’re 
oe to Arthur Potter’s by the six o’clock train and you’re staying 
there! 

GRANDMA. You can’t turn me out of my own home! 

Jim. But I can turn you out of my home! Now go and start 
packing! 

GranpMa (flaring up as she gets to her feet). Well, at least Arthur 
Potter’s a gentleman and that’s more than some as I could name! 
And he wouldn’t begrudge his wife’s mother a bite to eat in the 
twilight of her years! And he isn’t always shouting and losing his 
temper and making things unpleasant! I never wanted to make 
my home with you in the first place and I was a fool to let you 
talk me into it! 

Jm. What! 

GRANDMA (going L.). Glad I'll be to shake the dust of the place 
off me feet, and it won’t be any use begging me to come back, 
*cos I won’t! Never! 


(She goes out L.) 
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GrorGE (shaking Jim’s hand). Well done, Jim—well done! 
Jim. Thanks to you, George—thanks to you! 


(They are both highly excited.) 


We're free, Jennifer—tree as the birds! (Holding out his arms.) Come 
and give your dad a kiss, lass! 


(JENNIFER laughs, goes to him and he kisses her heartily. Then his mood 
abruptly changes.) 


Is this going to make any difference to you, Jen? Won’t you change 
your mind and stay at home? 

JENNIFER. No, Dad. I don’t think so. 

Jm. All right, lass. I understand. (Pats her comfortingly.) We'll 
say no more about it. 

JENNIFER. I’d better go and see if Auntie Alice has finished 
packing Gwendoline’s things. (Goes L.) 


(ROBIN enters R.) 
Rosin. Jennifer! 


(JENNIFER stops. ROBIN comes quickly c.) 


I’ve just seen Frankie along the street. Is it true you’re going 
away? 
JENNIFER. Yes. 
Rosin (angrily). Well, you can’t! Do you hear? I won’t have it! 
JENNIFER. You won’t have it? 
Rosin. No, I won’t! Let’s get out of here where we can talk. 
Jm. Stay where you are, lad. We'll go. 


(Taps GEorGE on the arm. GEORGE nods and they go out R., with a 
brief glance back at the young people.) 


Rosin. Now! 


(JENNIFER looks at him for some moments, then comes c., not too quickly, 
and sits.) 


Why didn’t you tell me you were leaving? __ 
Jennifer. I don’t know. I... Well, I just didn’t, that’s all. 
Rosin. You seem to have told everybody else. Perhaps I didn’t 
matter! 
JENNIFER (troubled). Robin, please. You know it wasn’t that. 
Rosin. Where were you going? 
JenniFER. London. 
Rosin. Why? —* 
Jennirer. Well, I’ve always felt I should like to live in London. 
aial I—— 
Rosin (overlapping). That’s nonsense and you know it! 
JENNIFER (beginning to get annoyed). It isn’t nonsense! ; 
Rosin. All the time I’ve known you you’ve never once said 
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you wanted to live in London! You scarcely ever spoke about 
London! One of the few times you did you said you didn’t like 
London! 

JENNIFER (crying out). Oh, for Heaven’s sake stop talking about 
London! (Covers her face with her hands. When she speaks again she is 
more controlled.) I’m sorry. 


(Rosin sees that he has driven JENNIFER too far. He speaks more 
quietly.) 

Rosin. My fault. I shouldn’t have come in in such a filthy 
temper. Only when Frankie told me out there, I got a bit of a 
shock. It knocked me off my balance. 

JENNIFER. Why should it? 

Rosin. Why should it? Do you think it’s very pleasant to find 
out that somebody you’ve known for years doesn’t trouble to tell 
you she’s going away for good? 

JENNIFER (troubled). But, Robin, it wasn’t like that. Not any- 
thing like that. I just didn’t think... . 

Rosin. Well, why didn’t you? You of all people. The girlI... 
(Checks abruptly.) I could understand if it had been an empty- 
headed nitwit like Verna. But you 

JENNIFER (surprised). What did you call Verna? 

Rosin (impatiently). Oh, ’'m sorry, but we’re talking between 
ourselves, aren’t we? 

JENNIFER. Yes. But considering that you’re going to get engaged 
to her 
" Rosin. I’m not going to. I’ve just made that perfectly plain to 

er. 

JENNIFER. Oh. (She takes the news quietly.) I see. 


(Rosin’s anger vanishes. He comes near to JENNIFER’s chair.) 


Rosin. Jennifer, you may not have a very high opinion of me. 
Most people haven’t. It may be true that I’ve fooled about ever 
since I left school. Perhaps I was looking for something I couldn’t 
find. Perhaps I didn’t even know what it was I was looking for. 


(He takes her hand. She gets up.) 


All that doesn’t matter very much now. What does matter is that 
I’ve just had some news that means I’ve settled down—as from 
now. At least, that was the idea, but I shall look an awful fool if 
you go away from here. 

JENNIFER. Why, Robin? 

Rosin. [ll tell you in a minute. But before that I want to make 
up a little for lost time. 


(They kiss. Gzorcr’s face appears at entrance r. He looks back and 
beckons. Jim follows him in.) 


Jiu. Now why couldn’t you have thought of doing that before? 


( 
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(Rosin and JENNIFER separate.) 


Rosin. Some fellows get engaged and then start thinking about 
the future. I did it the other way round, that’s all. 

Georce. Engaged! 

Jim (shaking Rosin’s hand warmly). Robin, old son, I couldn’t 
have wished it better! 

Georce. Jennifer, my dear—— 


(JENNIFER goes to him.) 


—this is wonderful news. I don’t know how happy Robin is, 
but he’s got nothing on me! (Kisses her.) This is a great day, Jim. 
Jim. It certainly is, Mr Ferrier. 
Georce. Once and for all—-George! 
Jim. Right—George! 


(They clap each other on the back.) 


Georce. There’s one thing I’d like to know, Robin. What did 
you mean when you said you’d just had news which meant that 
you'd settled down? 

Rosin. Were you listening out there? 

GeorceE. Certainly I was. 


(The others laugh.) 


Rosin (a little uncomfortably). Well, I wanted to break this 
gently—to Jennifer, first, but I suppose you’d better have it now. 
Dad, I’m sorry about the job with your firm. I’m sorry about all 
those jobs I had before, too, but—well, I’m just not that type. 
For one thing, I couldn’t bear to sit at an office desk all my life. 
For another, I don’t like being a little cog in a big machine. I 
like being free. I like being my own boss. And that’s what I’m 
going to be. 

GEORGE. You’re going to start something on your own? 

Rosw. I’ve already started it. Last night, to be exact. (Takes a 
package of pound notes from his side pocket.) And my manageress has 
just been round to tell me what the takings were. 

GeorcE. But why haven’t you told anybody? Why keep it a 
secret? 

Ros. It’s one of those things you have to keep a secret, in case 
it flops. If it had done, everybody would have laughed themselves 
sick. I daren’t even tell Jennifer. 

Jim. Well, what is it, lad? Don’t keep us in suspense. 

Rosin. Oh well. Here goes. . . . I’ve opened a fish and chip 
shop. 

(Stunned silence, then all burst into laughter.) 
I knew it. 


JENNIFER. Robin—I know! Florrie Banks! _ 
Rosi. Yes, Florrie Banks. She worked in that line at Ss 
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Edwards and what she doesn’t know about the business isn’t 
worth knowing. I found a fish restaurant, right across the road 
from the factory, that wasn’t doing too well. I bought it as a going 
concern and ¢ put Florrie Banks in to manage it. 

jm. What happened? 

Rosin. This. (Shows notes.) Twelve pounds in one evening. It’s 
Florrie’s special batter that brought the customers. 

GeorcE. Can you keep it up? 

Rosin. Why not? 

Jennirer. He’ll do better. What’s it going to be like when all 
the factory workers and their families get here? 

Rosin. Just what J say! 

JENNIFER. You'll be able to open two shops. 

Rosin. Why not three? 

JENNIFER. Why not a chain of them? 


(They laugh and hug each other.) 
Rosin. Come on—we’ve got things to talk about! 
(Hurries her out R.) 


GeorcE. I feel on top of the world, Jim! 

Ji. So do I, George. What about a party tonight, to celebrate? 
GeorcE. In your house, Jim? 

jm. In my house, George. 


(Claps GEORGE on the back. They laugh. ALICE enters L., carrying a 
suitcase and wearing her hat and coat.) 


T’ll get it laid on. But first there’s a little job I’ve got to do. 
(He hurries out L.) 


GrorceE. Ah, Mrs Bradley—the very person I want to see. 

Autce. Me, Mr Ferrier? 

Georce. Yes. I have a proposal I want to put to you. I’m 
going back to live in my house at St Edwards and my sister has 
decided not to come with me. I shall need a housekeeper. As you 
know, I think, I’ve always had a very high regard for you, Mrs 
Bradley and I was hoping that you could see your way clear to 
helping me. 

Auice. You don’t . . . you don’t mean for me to come to St 
Edwards? 

Gerorce. And Gwendoline, of course. I think you need Gwendo- 
line just as much as she needs you. And it will be so good for 
Angela to have her. 

Autce. Oh, Mr Ferrier, I—I don’t know what to say. 

GerorGE. You'll come? 

Auice. Oh, yes. It’s the the most wonderful thing I—— (Sets 
down her suitcase, getting out her handkerchief and doing her best not to 
break down.) It’s so silly, but I think I’m going to cry. 
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GrorcE (picking up the suitcase). Let’s go and talk it over, Mrs 
Bradley. 


(He ushers ALICE out R. JIM, off L., is heard singing “‘There’s No Place 
Like Home’. He enters, in his shirt-sleeves, carrying the small Solding- 
steps, and ““Mother’s Picture’. Sets steps down against back wall c., 
climbs them and hangs the picture, singing all the while. FRANKIE 
enters R., carrying a paper parcel.) 


Jm™ (in very high spirits). Hallo. Frankie! Have you heard the 
good news? Mr Ferrier’s going back to live at St Edwards and 
we’ve got the whole house to ourselves for good! 

Frankiz. Dad, that’s smashing! 

Jim. Smashing is the word, lass! (Talis picture a little, singing 
“There's No Place Like Home’’.) Where’ve you been, anyway? (Sees 
FRANKIE’S parcel.) Oh yes, the butcher’s for the chops—— 


(FRANKIE nods.) 


—and that flat at Coronation Row to get our five pounds back. 
Good job I sent you, as things have turned out, isn’t it? 


(Turning back to finish straightening the picture, he does not see the look 
of horror that dawns on FRANKIE’s face. She claps her hand across her 
mouth.) 


There it is. Your mother’s favourite picture. I told you it brought 
us good luck, didn’t I? (Comes down the steps.) 

FRANKIE (dismally). Yes, Dad. 

Jr. Well, where’s the chops? 

FrAnkKIE. Here, Dad. 

Jim (taking parcel). Right. And the five pounds? (Holding out 
his hand.) 

FRANKIE. F-five pounds, Dad? 

Jm. The deposit on the Coronation Row flat. 

FRANKIE (edging back nervously). I—I haven’t got it, Dad. 

jm. You haven’t g ? Do you mean you’ve forgotten it? 
(Frantically looks at his watch.) Half-past four—too late to claim it. 
(Drops into the chatr or on to the settee, buries his face in his hands.) Five 
pounds! Down the drain! eel 

Frankie (weakly). I’m sure I don’t know how it slipped my 


mind. 


(Jm lifts his head.) 
Jm. Come here. aa , 
FRANKIE (approaching very unwillingly). You can take it out of my 
spending money ; 
Jum. I can take it out of your hide! 


(FRANKIE edges nearer.) 


FRANKIE. W-what are you going to do, Dad? 
F 
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(Jum’s glare relaxes. He reaches up and pats her.) 


Jm. Nothing, lass. What’s five pounds on a day like this? 
(Sits FRANKIE on his knee.) Today’s a milestone, Frankie. Do you 
know why? a 

Frankie. No, Dad. 

Jm. Because today we got a home of our own for the first time 
for years and years—a real home, not just half of somebody else’s. 
And d’you know what that means? 


(FRANKIE shakes her head.) 


Room to breathe, room to stretch our legs, room to expand and 
live a full life. We'll not only have proper beds to sleep on, we’ll 
have a whole bedroom for each of us—and no more of having to 
shove my trousers under the mattress to hide ’em out of the way. 
Yes, I’m only just beginning to realize what it means myself. 
It means you can do what you like, how you like, when you like, 
and that’s a wonderful thing, Frankie. It’s such a wonderful 
thing, that now I’ve got it I won’t give it up for anything or 
anybody. 
FRANKIE. Won’t you, Dad? 


(RoBIN enters R.) 


Jm. No. We’re here, all on our very own, with nobody to bother 
us ever again. 
Rosin. I wouldn’t bet on that, you know. 


(JENNIFER énters R.) 

Jim. Eh? 

JENNIFER. We’re getting married very soon, Dad, and we’ve 
decided we’re going to live here, in the upstairs flat. Won’t that 
be nice? 

(Jim gives a loud groan and sinks back.) 
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SETTING 


Entrance R. is in right wall up stage and the backing beyond 
shows that it leads to a hall. Entrance tL. is in left wall down stage 
and gives on to a passage leading to the kitchen. In right wall 
large casement windows or a recess down stage, with a french 
window. (The windows are not essential to the action and may be 
omitted.) There may be a fireplace in the back wall, centre, but 
if it is likely to interfere with the action (hanging of picture by 
Ji, etc.) it should be omitted. If the fireplace is used there should 
be a small screen in front of the grate, as the fire is not on during 
any part of the play. 

There should be a picture-rail round the walls, from which 
pictures in ACT II are hung from hooks. 

The light fixtures should preferably be wall-brackets, but they 
need only be dummies, as no room-lights are used during the 
play. 

The backing beyond the window should show sky and garden 
scene. If much of the hall is seen through Entrance R. there 
should be hall furnishings. 


HALL BACKING Fireplace 
(optional ) 


HaLt 
FURNITURE ENTR. 


BACKING 
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FURNITURE 


Set as shown in drawing of ground plan and as described in 


the directions at the opening of the play, with additional furnish- 
ings as desired. 


Two cushions are essential in Jim’s chair. 
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PROPERTY LIST 


ACT I 
On stage: 


A nail (hammered in c. of back wall). 

A number of cardboard cartons at L. 

A single carton at R. 

A small pair of folding-steps up stage c. 

A framed picture (‘‘Mother’s Picture”), large and quickly 
recognizable, but very light, for easy handling. 


Personal: 


FRANKIE: In left pocket of her coat, a tin-opener. 
In right pocket of her coat, two sealed, stamped, addressed 
envelopes. 
Jm: A hammer, pipe, pouch, matches, pen-knife, watch. 
JENNIFER: A duster. 
Miss PELL: A tea-cup. 
Rosin: Matches, cigarettes. 
GRANDMA: Suitcase. 


Off stage L.: 


Frankie: Tray, with three tea-cups half-filled with tea and 
milk, saucers, tea-spoons. 

JenniFer: Dry tea (to put in Miss PELw’s cup), shopping basket. 

Jm: Jacket, hat and mac. 

GranpMa: Reading spectacles in case, knitting. 


Off stage R.: 


Aicr: Suitcase, hat and coat of eleven-year-old girl. 


ACT UJ 


SCENE I 
On stage: 
Several pictures (lightweight), in addition to ‘‘Mother’s 
Picture’’, hanging on walls. 


Summer flowers in vases. saw 
FRANKIE’s clothes which she wore in Act I, scattered about the 


room. (Omit shoes.) 
Blanket, completely covering FRANKIE on settee. 
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Personal: 


JENNIFER: A towel. 

GranpMA: Reading spectacles (worn on opening), News 
Chronicle (in her hands on opening), Daily Telegraph (behind 
cushion at her back). 

GeorceE: Pocket handkerchief, telegraph form in waistcoat 
pocket. 

Jm: Tiny slip of paper in waistcoat pocket. 

Rosin: Pocket handkerchief, cigarettes, matches. 

Miss PELL: Tea-cup. 

Marcaret: Uncooked sausages and rashers of bacon, wrapped 
in a single fold of greaseproof paper, from both ends of which 
they protrude, so as to be easily seen. Two tomatoes, small 
frying-pan. 


Off stage L.: 


FranktE: A silk wrap (unless she is wearing it on opening). A 
small gas- ring, with coil of piping (tied, to prevent un- 
rolling). 

Rosin: A tray. On it: a toast-rack with two or three fingers of 
crustless toast; a plate on which are three or four pieces of 
fried sausage, sliced lengthways. A fork on which is a piece 
of sliced fried sausage. 


SCENE 2 
On stage: 


Change of summer flowers in vases. 
Many loose papers in top drawer of bureau. 


Tray, with four cups and saucers, spoons, milk jug, sugar-basin, 
filled teapot. 


Personal: 


GrorGE: Pipe, pouch, matches, cheque-book. 
Rosin: Cigarettes, matches. 
Miss PELL: Tea-cup. 


Granpma: Spectacles and case, knitting (a different garment 
from last act). 


Off stage R.: 
FRANKIE: A new coat. In pocket: a money order counterfoil and 


a sealed, stamped, addressed envelope. 
Miss PELL: Dry tea, to put in her cup. 
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ACT III 


On stage: 


Change of summer flowers in vases. 
No pictures other than ‘“‘Mother’s Picture” on walls. 
Folding-steps up stage at R. 


Personal: 


Granpma: Knitting (a different garment from last Act). 
FRANKIE: One of the pictures which hung on wall in last Act. 
JENNIFER: A slip of paper. 

Miss PELL: Tea-cup. 

Jim: One of the pictures which hung on wall in last Act, pipe, 
pouch with tobacco (shag, for easy lighting), empty box of 
matches. 

GrorGE: Pipe, empty pouch, match-box containing matches. 

Rosin: A wad of twelve £1 notes. 

Auice: Handkerchief. 


Off stage L.: 
Jm: His jacket, watch, receipt slip. 
FRANKIE: Her coat. 
JENNIFER: Dry tea for Miss PELu’s cup. 
ALIcE: Suitcase used in Act I, 

Off stage R.3 
GeEorcE: Tape-measure. 
FRANKIE: Package of chops. 


LIGHTING 


All are daylight scenes and no room-lights are on at any time 
during the play. 

Beyond window: Sunlight for all scenes except Act III, Scene 2, 
when there is a colder morning light. 

Beyond Entrance r.: Daylight. 

Beyond Entrance t.: Daylight. 


Noises OFF 


Door-sHutT (off R.). 
Door-KNocKER (off R.). me 
(These should be used only where indicated in the text, not at other 
entrances or exits.) 
Heavy Furniture being moved off R. 
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R. means Right when facing audience. 

L. means Left when facing audience. 

c. means Centre. 

Up stage means that part of the stage furthest away from the 
audience. 

Down stage means that part of the stage nearest the audience. 


ENTRANCES AND EXITS 


Throughout the play all characters re-enter from the same side 
of the stage (L. or R.) as that by which they made their exit, so 
there is no need to allow for any space behind back wall for them 
to change over out of sight of the audience. 


COSTUMES 


Only essential costume-changes have been given in the direc- 
tions, but the more costume-changes there are between Acts and 
Scenes on the part of all the characters (provided none is allowed 
to over-lengthen an interval) the better will the passing of time 
be shown. From the point of view of character, Jim has the least 
need to change, then GRANDMA. 


Any character costumes or wigs needed in the performance of 
this play can be hired from Cartes H. Fox Ltd, 25 Shelton 
Street, London WC2H gHX 


PRODUCTION NOTES 
ACT#I 


The play should be treated as comedy and not as farce. Open 
quietly and naturally, without any forcing of comedy (for ex- 
ample, Ji should not overplay his hitting of his thumb). Avoid 
showing JENNIFER as sulky or unduly discontented, but present 
her problem as a sincere and real one, with JIM reacting to it 
accordingly. Show his genuine fondness for her. For JENNIFER’S 
working scene, rehearse carefully, with props, for timing. Add to, 
or lessen, the directions for the opening furnishings, so that she 
neither has to spin out a task or scramble through it to finish at her 
exit. Play fair with the audience (in view of later developments) 
by making Miss Pett give full value to her surprise on hearing 
that the house has been let. GzorcE must not use a superior 
manner or it will make nonsense of his scenes with Jim, in which 
they meet on level terms; he must, instead, be shown as the affable 
human and easy-going type of employer. Attcz must be a sym- 
pathetic character throughout. The two characters which must 
be treated with especial care are MARGARET and GRANDMA; 
neither must be overplayed in manner or costume, or the play is 
bound to become farce instead of comedy. MARGARET must have 
calmness and poise but must, like Grorcr, avoid a superior 
manner. She must show firmness but not harshness, determina- 
tion but not arrogance. GRANDMA must be a believable person 
and not a stock comic. She should have white hair and, for prefer- 
ence be stout and slow-moving. She should let her dialogue do 
most of the work in showing her cross-grained nature, rather than 
overdo expressions and tones of voice. The first point at which a 
character may be allowed to play purposely for laughs is when 
Jm realizes that GRANDMA has come to stay. From here, and to 
an increasing extent until the curtain, his reactions to the situa- 
tions must be violent and played for full effect. Rehearse the 
fina] scene where everybody is arguing, and take every precaution 
against a late curtain by having ad /ib. lines repeated so that the 
curtain falls on a heated uproar. 


ACT II 


SCENE I 


On opening FRANKIE should be in vividly striped pyjamas 
(sleeved) and preferably without a wrap. If it is necessary for her 
to wear a wrap, however, it should be a light silk one and not a 
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heavy dressing-gown. In this scene the fathers should play for 
laughs in their exchanges together, but should play straight or 
only for light comedy elsewhere, according to the situation. In 
Rosin’s and JENNIFER’s scene together, let their real friendliness 
be clear. Show JENNIFER and VERNA as old acquaintances and 
quite good friends—no enmity or jealousy between them; 
VERNA’s Cattiness to JENNIFER is not very pronounced—she does 
not consider her a serious rival for RosIn’s affections. JENNIFER 
is genuinely anxious for the Ferrers and her own family to be 
good friends and she does not give way to anger until she sees 
MarcareET go to pick up the breakfast things. From then until 
the curtain it is important that, in her turning of the tables on 
MarcareET, she shows no triumph or satisfaction, but is moved by 
real anger. No comedy reaction by anybody else. 

The interval between the Scenes in this Act should not exceed 
two minutes’ duration and the house-lights should not be raised 
during it. 


SCENE 2 


After the reference by ALICE to JENNIFER’s having to work hard 
about the house, VERNA’s further taunt about it provokes a 
stronger reaction from JENNIFER than she has previously shown 
to this situation and, by the time Rosin enters, we see that domes- 
tic conditions are beginning to get her down. After Rosin has 
asked her to go on the river with him and she goes to change, 
Rosin suddenly remembers the possibility of FLoRRIE BANKs 
calling and he should be shown as being in doubt (not comedy). 
He might even lift his hand to check JENNIFER and take a step 
after her, but too late to stop her going. In his scene with Mar- 
GARET and GeorcE there is none of his light manner and he is 
eventually stirred by MARGARET to real anger. JENNIFER, on her 
re-entrance, should show a complete transformation, not only 
in her appearance—pretty frock, hair nicely dressed, etc.—but 
in her manner. She is happy and light-hearted, and remains so 
until Rosin tells her their trip is off. She receives this quietly and 
without anger, but must convey her great disappointment at 
Rosin’s defection, and the others play to this until her exit. At 
Miss PELL’s final exit it would be preferable to get her about 
centre-stage, if this can be done smoothly and naturally, without 
attracting too much attention to the move. At the curtain Jm 
and GrorcE should have had convincing moves to get them 
beside the chairs into which they are to drop, so that they can do 
it on cue, without having to make further moves to get to their 
chairs. (The same applies to all instances throughout the play 
where a character has to drop into a chair, as distinct from an 
ordinary direction in the text, or an additional one from the 
producer, to sit.) 
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ACT III 


_If Jim, on his first exit, cannot carry the steps as well as the 
pictures, he should leave the steps where they are on the stage. 
Later FRANKIE exits with Auicr’s things and comes back a little 
later, while GrorcE and ALIcE are talking, takes the steps and 
exits L. with them. Jim and GeorcE continue to play for laughs 
in their scenes together. Emphasize, this time, GEorGr’s interest 
in, and friendliness for, ALICE (to strengthen his later break with 
Marcarst and his employment of Auicg). Give effect to a change 
in JENNIFER by having her well-dressed in this Act and show a 
distinct firmness in her manner on opening (though, of course, 
her moods alter afterwards according to the situation). MARGARET 
at first plays as before, but becomes a little more irritable from 
the point where she tells GzorcE to sack Jim. Rosin’s real anger, 
when he finds she has sent Florrie Banks away, and her own in- 
dignation at the way he has spoken to her, should be sufficiently 
marked to tell the audience that we are at the turning-point of 
the play. Grorce’s treatment of Marcaret should be straight, 
ending in a furious (but not comedy) outburst by Marcaret, 
but Jim’s treatment of GRANDMA should be played for laughs. On 
Rosin’s entrance for his scene with JENNIFER all comedy must be 
guarded against. His reactions must be strong and the two 
fathers must be affected by it. Ju’s “Stay where you are, lad” 
being straight and also the exit of the two fathers. Rosin’s attitude 
with JENNIFER is not tough and his outward anger is caused 
through his shock at the news of JENNIFER’s leaving him. JENNIFER 
is troubled, not puzzled, by his attitude and shows her distress. 
Their kiss and reconciliation is virtually the climax of the Act, 
so that the subsequent action should be taken fairly quickly, 
nobody dawdling over their lines. In particular, avoid a drag in 
the clearing-up scene, where Rosin explains his affairs, and let 
him rather appear anxious to be off with JenniFER. With Jim’s 
last entrance to re-hang the picture, the pace should be slackened 
again for the comedy anti-climax. 
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